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— BICBRALUBA. 


CHORUS IN THE “ SEVEN AGAINST THEBES” 
OF #SCHYLUS. 


FAITHLESSLY RENDERED FROM THE ORIGINAL, 





An Argive army before the walls of Thebes, advancing to the assault. Chorus of Virgins 
looking out from the battlements pours forth a medley of description, prayers, and ejacu- 


Terror strikes my trembling frame— 
Woes impend too great to name ! 

The warrior-hosts upon the plain, 
Are moving to their ranks again. 
Successive crowds of cavalry 

Pour onward like a raging sea, 
Whose waves with wildly-hollow roar 
Chase each other to the shore. 

I know it by the thick clouds curling, 
Wide their sluggish folds unfurling ! 

I see them dows trom the tents, 
Uprising to the battlements ! 

Dense and slow—they clearly tell— 
And deadly still—they speak too well 
Too well they tell of foemen nearing, 
Crimson War and Death appearing ! 


Hark to the slumber-startling sound, 
The steady tramp that shakes the ground ! 
The heavy tread of horses prancin 
Hundred steeds at once advancin 
Hearken to the fearful hum 
Gathering as they fiercely come, 
Like waves that dash with boisterous shock 
On the wet, spray-dripping rock ! 


o 

5 
a! 
g- 


O ye that in Olympus dwell ! 

Ye gods! ye gods! our foes repel! 

Their efforts crush, their fury quell, 
And calm the risiug storm! 

See! see! how backward flash the rays— 

A circle wide of dazzling blaze— 

As high their glittering shields they raise, * 
And round the city form! 


Who is now our aid? 

Who for our defence arrayed 2? 

Of all the gods ou high =~ 

On whom shall we rely ? 

Shall we to the shrines repair, 

And clinging to the statues, there 
Supplicate with earnest prayer ? 

O ye who from the blissful plains 
Descend to illume our sacred fanes, 
By tixiug there your bright abodes— 
Our own, our chief, our guardian gods! 
Oh ! is not this the time to clasp ! 
With entreating trembling grasp, 
Made by depth of terror bold, 

Those statues of terrestrial mould 

In which revering mortals see 
Personitied divinity ? 


Why—why do we delay 
With bursting sigh and trickling tear 
To wend the nournful way 1? 


First Taree or Tue Cuorr (addressing the others). 


Do ye not hear 
The clashing sword—the whirring spear?— 
When shall we go, with footsteps slow, 
Clad in gloomy garb of woe— 
On brows declining, chaplets twining, 
At the sanctuaries to bow ? 
Oh! never if not now! 


Srconp THREE (answering ). 
I hear—I hear! 
The clashing sword—the whirring spear ! 
Hark! hark! the air around 
So teems with horrid sound, 
It may be felt and seen ! 
Not one—not one ! a thousand spears 
With clashing din assault the ears— 
Sharp cries and shouts between ! 


Lord of War! to thee we pray! 
Lord of War! wilt thou betray 
Thine own peculiar people—they 
Who more than all thy rule obey ? 

O golden-helméd god—look down—look down 

Upon the city once thine own! 
Come, all ye Powers ot Light! 
Come in glorious might ! 
Come, every radiant Lord of heaven, 
Till wide the scattered foe be driven! 
Till the virgin band shall be 
From the chilling terror free 
Of soul-debasing slavery ! 
Against the walls a roaring sea 
Of proud-plumed men beats clamorously, 
Lashed to fury, fierce and far 
By toe rushing breeze of war! 
But O thou King of Gods, to whom, below, 

Above, all things performance owe, 
Our battles wage, our fears assuage 
Aud baffle the besiegers’ rage ! 
The Theban towers encircled stand 
By a threatening Argive band 
Gathering in increasing swarms— 
And oh! those horrid arms! 
Hark! the bits and trappings playing 
Freely, as the chargers neighing 
Proudly prance in furious mood, 
Ring guerulons for blood! 
At every one of seven gates, 
One of seven champions waits, 


> 








Breathing terrors fierce and high, 
In spear-repulsing panoply ! 


O Jove-descended power ! 
To whose delighted ear 
The deafening bray oi battle-hour 
Is ravishingly dear !— 
Minerva! be our trusty tower 
In time of weakness near! 


And thou, the God, whose mighty nod 
The generous courser gave, 

Without whose will the winds lie still, 
The great Deep dare not rave— 

Awed by the trident vast, whose sway 
Upreared above the wave 

The Monsters of the Main obey— 
Thine anxious peuple save ! 


Sire of our Cadmeian line! 
Warrior God! thine ear incline; 
Let our state thy power attest, 
Make thy glory manifest ! 
Venus too! we bow before thee, 
Venus, ever we adore thee! 
In thine ambrosial form we trace 
The mother of the Theban race! 
Oh! then deeply we implore thee 
Detend our long-loved dwelling place! 
Mighty with the matchless bow! 
Archer-king, assist us now ! 
And thou the chaste Latona-born ! 
Maiden of the mountain horn! 
Diana! can the foe withstand 
Shaft from thine unefring hand ? 





STrropHe l. 


Hark! rolling through the streets afar, 
Comes the clattering of the car! 

O Juno, Juno, hear! 
Heavily creaking o’er the stones, 
How the loaded axle groans ! 

Be thou, Diana, uear! 
The air is maddened with the sound 
Ol showers of spears that ring around! 
What will be our city’s fate? 
What doom doth its defenders wait? 
What dread result will soon be given 
By the ruling powers of Heaven? 





ANTISTROPHE 1. 
See! clouds of stones are thickly soaring, 
Against the ramparts, crashing, roaring— 
Nearer rolls the desperate fight ! 
’Tis at the gate those falchions bright 
Are clashing on the brass-bound shields— 
Who now, Apollo, wins or yields? 
Mistress of the Conflict! hear! 
Fray-enchanted Queen! appear! 
Yield notthus to adverse Fates 
The City of the Seven Gates! 


Srropue 2. 


Hail all ye tutelary powers! 

Guardians of our ancient towers! 

Ye for whom our victims bleed, 

Help us in the bour of need; 

When the spoiler at the gates 

The foreign foe terrific waits ! 

Our trembling arms are raised and bare, 
Oh! listen to the virgins’ prayer! 


ANTISTROPHE 2. 
Come all in one resistless band ! 
Mars! who loves the battle-brand— 
Arcber-king and Mountain Maid— 
Thou who mak’st the depths afraid! 
Goddess of the olive green— 
Ever-ruling Beauty’s Queen— 
All who make our land your care, 
For that land your love deelare! 
If ye the rites of worship heed, 
If ye would have the victim bleed, 
It ye would have a nation bow, 
Protect those rites—that nation now! 


A. D. 


MEMOIR OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


In spite of a fiercely-contested reputation, there is no name which 
would more spontaieously present itself as that of the most eminent of 
our living authors than the nameof Bulwer. If you were speaking to a 
foreigner on the subject of English literature, Bulwer’s would be the 
first name which both of you would pronounce. Wordsworth or Tenny- 
son would suggest themselves if you were speaking of poets ; Sheridan 
Knowles, if you were speaking of dramatists ; Grote or Hallam, if you 
were speaking of historians ; Carlyle or Johu Mill if you were speaking 
of thinkers; Macaulay, if you were speaking of reviewers ; Dickens, if 
you were speaking of comic genius or popularity ; but, we repeat, if the 
subject were English literature in general, the name that would inevita- 
bly come first would be Bulwer. wenty years of success have widened 
and legitimatized his claims to that pre-eminence; twenty years of va- 
rious labour have exhibited his versatile power. If he has lost some- 
thing, in intenso, he has surely gained more than he has lost in extenso, 
He has given us the flippant novel, the slang novel, the historical novel, 
the philosophical novel, and the metaphysical novel; he has writte ntra- 
gedies, plays, and a comedy ; he has written Grecian history and Edin- 
burgh Review articles ; poems and pamphlets; satires and essays. What 
living writer has better deserved success? Criticise each of these pro- 
ductions as severely as you will—they are open to it,—but do not forget 
that each work is but a section of a large circle. j 
more valuable coin thana crown; but he isa richer man who has fif*y 
crowns, than he who has but oue guinea. 

The time has not yet arrived when an estimate can be made of Bulwet’s | 
true worth. He isstill a young man, and his intellect is obviously mel- | 
lowing into richer ripeness with every succeeding year. He has gone on | 
so steadily improving, and so healthily developing his mind, that we yet 
await new manifestations of his power. Though precocious in success, 


A guinea may be a} 


his may turn outa late mind. Burke and Dryden are glorious examples 
of what we mean. Be that as it may, we feel that no judgment can as 
yet be definitively pronounced upon him ;he has not yet given us the mea- 
sure of his stature. 

Far more agreeable will it be to trace the broad outlines of his success- 
ful career. The interest attached to the author will cast its reflex light 
upon the simplest details. hues 

Let us begin with his genealogy. On the maternal side it is traceable 
as far back as Sir Robert de Lytton, of Lytton, in Derby, comptroller of 
the household to Henry IV. The Knebworth estates have been in the 
family possession ever since Henry VII. On the paternal side Burke will 
tell you how Tyrus, or Turold de Dalling, enfeoffed of the lordships of 
Wood Dalling and Bynham, by Peterde Valuins who held those lands 
from William the Conqueror, founded the house of Bulwer, Those cu- 
rious in such matters have only to turn to Burke’s Commoners of en 
land, and there will find pages of information. From the foregoing details 
it will be seen that the author of “ Pelham” has reason to pride himself 
upon hisbirth ; and no one who calmly contemplates the influence of race 
will sneer at such a source of satisfaction. Itmay provoke the ire of 
sturdy radicals who “sprang from nothing,” and are ostentatiously “ not 
ashamed to own it,” to observe some pertectly stupid scion of an ancient 
house, smoothing his straw-coloured moustache, and talking of the 
“ supewiowity of wank and family, "—it may gall the “aristocracy of 
nature” to notice noodles relying solely on their parchments for esteem ; 
but when a man has other titles to our admiration, no one will grudge him 
areasonable pride in his descent. 

This remark is made to deprecate misconstruction when we say that 


| Bulwer has created no small amount of not undeserved ill-will by a cer- 


tain Walpole-foppery of wishing to be considered rather as a gentleman 
than as an author. It is a foppery which sits very ungracefully upon him. 
There are few authors of any station who have worked harder or reaped 
more substantial pudding and praise from their labours. Why, then, this 
otiose assumption of superiority—this impatience of Grub Street? It 
was surely ill-judged in him to exchange his celebrated name of Bulwer 
for the perfectly insignificant name of Lytton, however superior the lat- 
ter may be in the pages of Burke, or in the annals of Hertfordshire. 

Macaulay admirably says that posterity has refused to degrade the name 
of Bacon into that of Lord Verulam; in the same way Bulwer’s contem- 
poraries studiously refuse to call him Lytton. At Kaebworth, or in Par- 
liament, the name may be given to him; but no one talks of him except 
as Bulwer. ‘ 

To return. He comes from a learned as well as a gentle stock. His 
maternal grandfather, Richard Warburton Lytton, was a remarkable 
scholar, and apparently a prodigious pedant, for he wrote a Hebrew play, 
and was astonished at not being able to find actors for it. Parr (him 
we mean of the dirt, dogmatism, and Greek, not him of the “ Life Pills,’”’) 
thought this Richard Lytton unsurpassed as a Latinist; and we suppose 
that is au authority not to be disputed. This Hebrew dramatist married 
the sister of Sir Richard Paul Jodrel', also a dramatist of au Oriental turn, 
though he wrote in ponderous English. Well do we remember, in our 
schvol days, sitting under a primitive tent, (constructed of cricket-bats 
and silk-handkerchiets!) in company with Sir Richard’s descendant, read 
ing, ore rotundo, those amazing tragedies which his ancestor had publish- 
ed, and thinking them superb—they had such long words ! 

“ Tmmured in Susa’s adamantine tombs, "’ was a line of frequent recur- 
rence, and it has graven itselfuponour memories. That word “ adaman- 
tine ” was so majestic, and so grandly incomprehensible to us. 

Sir Richard Jodrell, though he wrote such adamantine tragedies, was & 
remarkable man, a great Greek scholar, member of the Grecian Club, and 
worth a passing remembrance as the host of Rousseau. Peace be to his 
manes! He achieved at least something in dramatic literature; he had 
one admirer out ot his family! Could bis spirit but have looked into 
that silken tent, and seen amidst indiscriminate pastry the reclining form 
of his intense admirer—cou!d he but have heard his quarto tragedy, and 
very quarto iambics, spouted into the sultry summer air, his “Tast infir- 
mity,’’ his sacred lust of praise,”’ would have been satisfied. 

The two striking events in Bulwer’s earliest life—at least that he re- 
members—were first, the recitations to him of Pope’s Homer and the 
Percy Ballads, by his mother, together with some tales in verse of her own 
composition. To his mother he owes much; and in oue of his dedications, 
we forget which, he affectionately mentions his obligations. Mrs. Lytton 
was a remarkable woman; a strange combination of business, talent, 
and natural literary taste and ability. 

The second event was the death of his grandfather, which brought all 
the old geutleman’s books into the house; a perfect deluge of literature! 
The whole house, from parlours to attics, was crowded with them ; they 
were even strewed upon the floors. Bulwer, then having just begun to 
read, was allowed to range unrestrictedly amidst their solemn solitudes, 
—to shake from them the dust and cobwebs as he pleased, and to extract 
from them what nutriment he could. He formed an extraordinary pas- 
sion for them; and read with equal avidity what he could, and what he 
could not understand. Who shall calculate the eflect of such reading 
upon the young and eager mind? 

He weut to various schools, and speaks of Dr. Hooker's. Rotteudean, 
as the best. The doctor grounded and prepared well. From thence he 
went to two private tutors, the first of whom, Wallington of Ealing, pub- 
lished for him some poems and translations, written between the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen. The second tutor, Dr. Thomson of St. Lawrence, 
near Ramsgate, lived in a house which formerly belonged to Bulwer’s 
grandfather, and was therefore not without interest to him. Dr. Thomson 
prepared him tor Cambridge as well as he could, but his pupil’s bent was 
not scholastic. It was here that he first read Rousseau, who produced 
a powertul impression,—an impression very traceable in Falkland, which 
was written between sixteen and seventeen, and more or less traceable 
throughout his writings. inthe mixture of the ideal with the sensual, 
and of the rhetorical with the logical, we see in Bulwer the influence of 
Rousseau; the presence of other faculties, however, prevents our calling 
him a disciple. : , 

History ulso became a passion with him; and before going to Cam- 
bridge he had carefully gone through most of the original authorities for 

| a History of England. He made a complete abridgment of it down to the 
| reign of George LLL. for his own use. He went up to Cambridge unusual- 
| ly young; first to Trinity, and then as fellow commoner to Trinity Hall. 
| “ Phe ambition of distinguishing himself naturally made him at first de- 
| termine to read for honours. He says he was led away from this by two 
| counter attractious, to which, before specifying them, we venture to add 
a third, viz., a naturally discursive energy which could not be restrained 
within the limits of “reading up” for honours; and the imperious demand 
of other faculties, which sach reading could not call into play. The two 
causes he specifies are these :— 
| 1. The love tor metaphysics and old English literature. He belonged 
/to a club set up for the purchase of old English books, of which 
| Wheweil, then an eminent fellow, and now Master of Trinity, and Pro- 
fessor Malden were the heads. Metaphysics were somew!ia! tushionable 








* A doubt arises in our mind as to whether, perhaps, this change of name was 
a condition of hie inheriting the Knebworth property. Should this be so, the 


| above objection will go fur nothing. 








amongst the young thinking men, and the usual appendage of political 
economy was not neglected. 2. The Union Debatin Society, which was 
then at the height of its tame. A brilliant little clab it was, and has 
turned out considerable men, to wit, Thomas Babington Macaulay ;, the 
present Earl Grey; Kennedy, the head master of Shrewsbury; Praed, 
the wit, and thought to be the best speaker; Cockburn, Charles Buller, 
and Charles Villiers. About ten or twelve ro ago there was published 
a little book called “Conversations at Cambridge,” which pleasantly re- 
flected the spirit of that debating club, and in which Bulwer occupied a 
conspicuous place. At the Union he was considered a fair speaker, but 
not first-rate; pretty much what is to be said of his parliamentary career. 
He threw more information into his speeches than most of the others, 
and was held to be a sort of authority on English History. He was sub- 
sequently made president of the society. To give the readersome higher 
notion of this society than that of an ordinary debating club, we may 
mention, that Macaulay, even atter having taken his degree, came up 
from London to speak there. 

The biographer who will one day treat of this subject in full, will have 
a pleasant picture to paint of these college days, this club, its mem- 
bers, and its influence upon Bulwer. No such task is ours; 80 we 
pass on. 

During his last year he tried for the University prize poem. The sub- 
ject was Sculpture. He gained the prize, and Beatties congratulated 

imself upon being a poet. Let it be a matter of consolation to future 
mediocrity! Let not hencetorth the successful prize poet look upon 
himeelf as irretrievably lost. He can name Bulwer, and say, He too 
gained a prize, and yet in spite of that, you see he has turned out a con- 
siderable man. 

Bulwer took his degree, and went abroad. We ought to have men- 
tioned, that during the long vacation he travelled on foot over Scotland, 
and some parts of England, with knapsack on his back, and a heart in his 
bosom eager for adventure. In these rambles he picked up materials 
which were subsequently used in his novels. No better school for expe- 
rience and reflection than that. 

Among his adventures should be placed the time he lived with the 
gypsies, where he tell in with a celebrated hero of the lawless kind, 
a Bee ame who rose against the “conventions” of society, and 
had several differences of opinion with the Government. From him 
Bulwer picked up some of the knowledge of that sort of life pic- 
tured in “ Paul Clifford,” and the slang used in “ Pelham,” and other 
works. 

The mention of this recalls a delicious story told of Pierce Egan, who 
on some one speaking of Bulwer, said, “ Yes, yes, Bulwer’s a very cle- 
ver fellow, I dare say ;” then adding, with exquisite self-reference and 
pity, “ but, sir, his knowledge of flash is very superficial !” 

While at Paris, before ho came of age, he wrote the greater part of 
“Pelham.” The idea of this, he says, was taken from a hint in Madame 
de Stael, that a character both gay and sentimental is always popular ; 
and a little also from Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Humorous Lieutenant.” 
Bulwer has always been accused of having drawn “ Pelham” from him- 
self; but, although there does appear some show of justice in this preva- 
lent notion, we believe that it admits of another explanation. “Pelham” 
really was modelled after an intimate friend, now living, a curious com- 
ro of learning and frivolity, of daring courage and dandyism. He 

ad travelled nearly all over the world, had seen and reflected upon iife ; 
and he exercised considerable influence upon his younger frien and ad- 
mirer. Bulwer was his second in two duels, and had every opportunity 
for studying his character and consequently for drawing it. 

But there must have been strong sympathy between them; in the 
young admirer there must have been something of that union of frivolity 
and learning which characterized his hero. Without, therefore, suppos- 
ing “ Pelham” to have been drawn from himself, we may assume that 
Bulwer recognised iu himself the elements he has there combined. 

_ The publication of “Pelham” in 1828, marks the first step in his bril- 
liant career. It was not successful at first, and “moved slowly,” to use 
the technical phrase; but in this clever world of ours, cleverness is sure to 
be appreciated ina little while, and “ Pelham” made a sensation. Bulwer 
found himself famous. His book was read by everybody, was largely 
imitated, and through successive editions has continued to be read, up t 
the present time. How many novels are there which have withstood 
twenty years of criticism ? 

Betore the publication of “Pelham,” however, we have to place his 
leaving Paris, and travelling alone on horseback through a great part of 
France. 

On returning to England he published “ Falkland,”—his first serious 
appearance in print. That‘ Marriage with the Muse” was followed by 
his marriage in real earnest; about which no more need here be said. 
Shutting himself up in Woodcote in Oxfordshire,—a lonely place, surround- 
ed by beechwoods—he studied hard. Metaphysics principally occupied 
him. After floundering in its bewildering swamps, he fiually withdrew 
himself from all further search, in the conviction that nothing satisfactory 
was to be found therein ; at least, that he could find no solid ground on 
which to rest his foot, and was weary of splashing up mud and water 
about him. 

In that year he published ‘“ Pelham,” as mentioned, and the “ Disown 
< in 1829. ‘ Devereux” followed. In 1830 appeared “Paul Clif- 
tord.”’ 

He had then removed to town, and had taken his seat in Parliament for 
a cloze borough, St. Ives in Cornwall, swept away by the Reform Bill. 
There was a great deal of curiosity as to what sort of figure the popular 
novelist would make amongst senators. A brilliant display he did not 
make ; but neither did he fail. His name seldom occurs in Hansard, but 
when it does it will always be found on the side of liberal and enlarged 
views. An orator he is not, but his speeches are worth attention. He 
brought forth the motions for a repeal of the taxes oun knowledge, and 
the committee on the state of the drama, which finally resulted in his ex- 
cellent bill for the protection of dramatic copyright. The first motion, 
after long debating, ended in the reduction of advertisement and stamp- 
duties on newspapers. In some speeches on that question, he threw out 
hints for a penny postage, and the conveyance cf books by post—both of 
which have been subsequently carried out. 

To finish what has here to be said on his parliamentary career, let us 
add, that after the Reform Bill he came in for Lincoln, for which he sat 
till the Parliament betore the present. His best speeches are those on 
taxes on knowledge—Municipal Corporations—the Irish Church,—and 
one ,on the immediate emancipation of slaves. The last-named was 
printed by the Society for the Emancipation, and was looked upon as his 
most efiective speech. It produced a considerable sensation at the 
time. 

What might have been the result of a longer parliamentary career, wo 
know not, for he had just made way in the House, and secured a hearing 
when he left it. Now, seeing that he has generally failed in his first 
efforts, and succeeded only atter failure, one is tempted to assume that 
had he persevered he would have achieved a reputation as a speaker. 
His first novel was a failure, (?) his first satire was a failure, his first 
drama was a failure, his first poems were failures—so were his first 
speeches, but he outlived the failure and was rising into success when he 
stopped short. 

In 1832, he published “‘ Eugene Aram,” one of his most powerful and 
pores romances. He then undertook the editorship of the “New 

lonthly Magazine,” which flourished under his care as a Magazine, but 
did not flourish so well as a commercial speculation. The best of his 
contributions were subsequently collected under the title of “The Stu- 
dent.” He wrote also some capital articles in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
among which the most striking and memorable was one on the “ Life and 

Works of Sir Thomas Brown.” While on the subject of articles, let us 
mention his contributions to the “ London,” and “ London and Westmin- 
ster Reviews,” when under the editorship of John Mill: those on the 
“ Philosophy of Fiction,” on “ Gray,” and on the “ Court of Queen Anne,” 
are worth reprinting. 

_ ‘Eugene Aram” was followed by “Godolphin: or, The Oath,” pub- 
lished anonymously in 1833; and in the same year by “ England and the 
English,” and « Pj grims of the Rhine.” 

After two years’ active editorship, the “ New Monthly” was given up. 
He had endeavoured to turn its pleasant pages to a critical and political 
organ of a more Serious nature, and the attempt was not successtul in a 
commercial point of view. He dreaded also the effect of constant peri- 
odical writing upon his own style and thoughts. It should not be forgot- 
ten that, as editor and critic, he was above all petty feelings of rivalry, 
and was solicitous that his contemporaries should be favourably reviewed 
in his pages—in fact, he reviewed most of them himself. He did all he 
could to show the latent power m D'Israeli, and the great promise in 
Tennyson; and was the tirst who drew notice to Elliot, whose ‘“ Corn 
Law Rhymes” were published in London on the strength of that review 
(they had before appeared roughly at Sheffield) ; and was the first to re- 
view Monckton Milnes. An elaborate review of Sheridan Kuowles, and 
constant defence of Scott’s beauties may also be read there. : 

With the “ New Monthly” off his hand, he determined on going “ 

° , going to Ita 
ly. The effect of Italy upon his whvle culture is very striking: it marks 
@ new era in his intellectual developement, as plainly as it did in that of 











Géethe. Like Géethe, he was too rs | influenced by the atmosphere 
of art, so as to speak, which he breathed there, and which enters very 
largely into all his works written after that visit. Rienzi was inspired by 
Rome. Moving amidst the lingering shadows of that antique world he 
could not resist the impulse to recreate the figure which had made the 
ground so sacred. At Naples he wrote the greater part of ‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii.” It was in Italy that he was first led to think of the 
drama, and wrote the tragedy of “ Cromwell”—whether suggested by 
Victor Hugo’s famous drama—or whether Rienzi called up the figure of 
that far greater tribune cf the people, we cannot say. “Cromwell” was 
never published, but Fox gave an eulogistic review of it in the “ London 
and Westminster ;” in spite of which Bulwer destroyed it, as not adapted 
for the stage. 

“ The Last Days of Pompeii” was published in 1834, and the town was 
delighted with its gorgeous pictures. Why has not some ingenious writer 
thought of turning it into a ballet? The “scenic effects” in which ballets 
indulge are here given profusely. 

In 1835, Rienzi appeared ; and somewhere about this time, we believe, 
“Leila; or, the Siege of Granada.”’ He then wrote the “ Duchess de la 
Valliére,” which struggled through nine nights of bad acting, and was 
withdrawn as an admitted failure. It is said to be his favourite play, be- 
ing more poetical in structure and diction than the others. 

f he failed with his “‘ Duchess,” he took ample revenge with his “ La- 
dy of Lyons”—written in ten days—the most attractive play of modern 


times ; his “ Richelieu,” also a good ply: and his amusing comedy of 
“Money,” written at the baths of Aix la Chapelle, and sent to England in 
letters. The “ Sea Captain,” though it was played often, must be reckon- 


ed asa failure. In 1837, the first two volumes of “ Athens: its Rise and 
Fall,” appeared. It had been slowly growing, and bears evidence of 
careful composition ; but the simultaneous appearance of Thirlwall, and 
the information that Grote was occupied on the same subject, made him 
relinquish the design of completing it. On this point we may quote the 
comment of a recent reviewer of Grote’s History. “ Ifit be true,” he says, 
“ that Bulwer shrinks trom the completion of his brilliaat book on ‘ Athens,’ 
because he fancies that the ground is already occupied, we beg leave to 
assure him that such a supposition is perfectly erroneous; that there is 
abundant need of his and other men’s works; that such a supposition 
would have infinite more plausibility with regard to the earlier portions 
of the history than those more stirring times which he has undertaken to 
depict. His work is written for the general reader, not the scholar ; this 
alone gives it a distinctive position. True it is that his reputation in the 
lighter fields of literature has damaged the reputation of his history; be- 
cause, while his reputation as a novelist is against him with scholars, the 
nature of his work is against him with the majority of his old readers. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be but one opinion respecting its merit by 
those who have read it, which we have done three times. It should not 
be left a fragment.”* 

For the reviewer’s comfort it may be added that half of the concluding 
portion of this work has long been written, and perhaps his word may in- 
fluence the author to finish it. 

After the publication of “ Athens,” Bulwer undertook, in company 
with Dr. Lardner and Sir David Brewster, to edit the “ Monthly Chroni- 
cle.” The first number was promising, and contained three papers by 
Bulwer, one of them the beginning of “ Zicci, a tale,” subsequently re- 
written as “Zanoni.” But the second number was a choke-pear. Never 
was such a block of dullness tumbled forth upon the public: the crash 
frightened away subscribers, and at the end of the year Bulwer gave up 
the hopeless concern. 

In 1837 “ Maltravers” appeared, and again the cry was raised that Bul- 
wer had portrayed himself; the critics not troubling themselves to re- 
concile the contradiction of his being at one and the same time Pelham 
and Maltravers ! 

In 1838, “ Alice; or, the Mysteries,”’ concluded “ Maltravers.” It was 
held by him to be the most matured of all his works; whether he would 
say 80 now may be a question. 

He had enjoyed himselt by another ¢xpedition on foot ; travelling over 
a great portion of [reland and some parts of Bagland which he had not 
seen before; so that the readers of his novels will be able to account for 
the roving propensities of his heroes, and will see from whence he has 
derived his love of scenery, and the out-of-door freshness which he con- 
trives to throw over so many descriptions. 

In 1841 appeared “ Night and Morning ;” in 1842, “ Zanoni,” and 
“Eva, and other Poems;’ in 1843, the “ Lust of the Barons.’’ Then came 
the “ Translation of the Poems of Schiller,” with its well-written memoir, 
and the “ Life of Laman Blanchard,” somewhat querulous and unhealthy 
in itstone. The pamphlet on the ‘“ Water Cure” aund—if we are to call 








it his—the ‘‘New Timon” followed. 

In 1846 came “ Lucretia,” the work which displays, perhaps, the 
greatest power of all, though the impression it leaves is disagreeable. In 
1848 we have to register “ King Arthur,” on the assumption that it is his ; 
the “Caxtons, a family picture,” now publishing in *‘ Blackwood,”— 
also an assumption, but very confidently assumed by those who profess 
sagacity in such matters: and, finally, ‘‘ Harold, the Last of the Saxon 
Kings,” which he avows, and which he may be proud to avow. 

We may conclude this catalogue of his works by one or two traits in- 
teresting to literary aspirants. The first is that he has worked his way 
to bean, edges it through failure, through ridicule. His facility is 
only the result of practice and study. He wrote at first very slowly and 
with great difficulty ; but he resolved to master the stubborn instrument 
of thought, and mastered. He has practised writing as an art, and has 
re-written some of his essays (unpublished) nine or ten times over. 

Another habit will show the advantage of continuous application. He 
only works about three hours a day,—tfrom ten in the morning till one,— 
seldom later. The evenings, when alone, are devoted to reading, scarce- 
ly ever to writing. Yet what an amount of good hard labour has resulted 
from these three hours! He writes very rapidly, averaging twenty pages 
a day of novel print. 

Courage, industry, and perseverance are qualities which he has brought 
to bear upon high aims and distinguished abilities. The results have 
been adequate. His careeris honourable to himself, and a lesson to men 
of letters. 

One remark must be made before concluding, and that is upon the true 
conception of the literary man’s position with regard to letters, as illus- 
trated in Bulwer’s career. He has avoided an error which is all the more 
common because the public encourages it. ‘The man who bas succeeded 
in any ene department is always looked on with suspicion if he attempt 
another. People are reluctant in giving credit to various accomplish- 
ments. They will admit your superiority on one point—it does not affect 
their self-lcve ; they flatter themselves that they are superior to you on 
others ; but if you attempt to prove your superiority on other points, 
you invade their domain and irritate their complacency. ‘“ Why doesn’t 
he stick to his novels ?”’ says the historian ; “‘ Why does he attempt the 
drama ?” says the dramatist; “ How absurd to fancy himself a politician !” 
exclaims the M. P. Itis thought to be no answer to say that the man is 
versatile, has many faculties, and employs them: the public like a man 
to coufine himself to one special topic. Division of labour is the grand 
thing : if you have made pins’ heads, content yourself with that, and do 
not venture upon points. 

Accordingly we see men always working the mine where they once 
discovered gold, and atraid to dig elsewhere. They repeat themselves. 
All their works are but changes of name and costume. Like sculptors 
who having once carved from marble a statue which has been admired, 
they continue taking casts from that statue in different, and often indif- 
ferent, material. 

Not thus has Bulwer worked. When once he has done a thing, he has 
done with it; new blocks of marble lie before him, new creations are 
wrought for them. Having once written a “ Pelham,” he writes no more 
dandy novels. ‘“ Athens” tollows the “ Duchess de la Valliére,’ and 
‘Maltravers” followed “ Athens.” He gives no repetition of the “ Lady 
of Lyons,” though urged by actors, managers, and public. He writes 

just as the impulse urges him, not as a clamorous, foolish public wishes: 
Into various spheres of st he throws his active mind, and always 
with new result. A resolute diver, he plunges into the dark ocean, strug- 
gles amidst the waves, and rises each time with anew pearl. The 
amount of wealth he has thus accamulated should always be estimated 
when his career is spoken of. He has, we say, obeyed his own impulse: 
the oistros has been within, not without. Although he has been, perhaps 
more than anxious about pleasing the public und writing for effect, he 
has only done so inthe matter of furm. He has chosen, to please himself ; 
he has written, to please the many. 

This double tendency may, perhaps, be attributed to the remarkable 
mixture in him of the real and the ideal. Two conflicting tendencies are 
observable in his mind: one towards the vague, the oe. and ideal ; 
the other towards theconcrete, the palpable, and real. He 1s halt an 
enthusiast, half'a man of fashion ; to the pretensions of the recluse student 
he adds the habits and teudencies of a man-about-towa. The mixture is 
more remarkable than harmonious. His soul springs aspiringly to the 
skies, but is clogged with too mich earth, and falls down again after an 
ineffectual effort. It may be said, indeed, that his ideal tendencies gave 
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—— 
a refinement and elevation to his works, which would otherwise be too 








worldly, too slang, and too sarcastic ; but there can be no doubt, we think 
that his works would gain in force, distinctness, and harmony, if he 
had been more decidedly ideal or more decidedly real in his ten encies, 

He is now in the prime of life and maturity of his faculties ; long as the 
list of his works now is, few will assert that he has given his, dernier moy 
and we may yet have to welcome a series of more perfect works than 
any he has hitherto produced. May he have all health to write them ! 
Courage he does not want ; for however sensitive he may be to obloguy. 
he never suffers it to divert him from his path ; and as for the carpings of 
critics he can console himself with the grave words of Tacitus, “ scitig 
enim magnam illam et duraturam eloquentie famam non minus in diversig 
subselliis parari quam suis ;” or,in the apt illustration of Johnson, “ Fame 
sir, is a shuttlecock : unless it be struck at both ends of the room, it will 


fall to the ground.” 


quy, 


—<———— 


A STORY OF GALVANISM. 


BY A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


“What is’t ye do? 


A deed without a name.” SHAKSPRARH 


The doctor turned his chair to the fire, placed his negus upon the man- 
telpiece, and laying his one leg over the other, began remarking the ve 
great change that a year’s study at the metropolitan schouls has made jn 
my appearance, and how manly and strong-looking I had grown since | 
lett his quiet surgery down at Linnfield. 

After a little desultory discourse in this way, “ Ah,” said he, “ how 
ditferent is a student’s life now-a-days from when I walked old Guy’s ! 
Bless me, you have men lecturing now upon subjects that were not 
dreamt of at that time ; and then how commonplace has become every 
incident in your lives! None of the wild adveutures—none of that mys- 
tery that used to make men tremble, while their eyes fellowed the young 
doctor as one who walked among the dying by day and among the dea 
by night—one to whom the lazarhouse and the charnelhouse were equally 
familiar,—who consorted fearlessly with the plague-stricken, and held 
unhallowed communion with the tenants of the grave. And then your 
studies themselves—how dry and uninteresting are your medical sciences 
become now! Whereis the romance that used to hang about chemistry, 
physiology, electricity, and the rest in | young days? There was poe- 
try in philosophy then,—but it is gone, all dissipated now,—tled with the 
mighty names that were mingled with it, receiving and giving splendour, 
—the Hunters, Franklin, Watt, Lavoisier, Jenner—Well, Well !” 

Thus did the worthy old man run on, till I saw him warming iggo a 
story-telling humour. I put no obstacle in the way ofthis consummation, 
and ina minute or so, with a slight movement of his person, so as to 
compose himself into a narrative, he began :— 

I remember I had a fellow-student once, a most singular being ; the 
name he went by was Elias Johns, spelling it with an H—you may think 
from this that he was a Jew, and I could hardly help entertaining the 
same impression myself at first, but on knowing him better, [ soon found 
out my mistake. Indeed I never saw anything so absolutely un-Jewish 
as his appearance. He was a tall, very slender and narrow-shouldered 
person, with a considerable stoop, and that too not directly forward, but 
somewhat away to one side. His hands were long, thin, and the whitest 
{ever saw on a man; his hair was of a very light flaxen, his eyes deep 
blue, and they had such an absent, wild, dreamy, mystic sort of an ex- 
pression,—I can’t find a proper word for it, but you can fancy, I suppese, 
whatI mean. His features were sharp, thin, and as white as paper, but 
most decidedly intellectual. I never saw such a bloodless countenance, 
—even his lips hardly presented any relief to the unvarying pale of his 
complexion. His forehead was very expansive, and marked with many 
small wrinkles, and with his large-light brows was perpetually twitching 
and moving about, as his thoughts appeared to change. He wore black 
gaiters and shoes, a suit of black a along black surtout over it, reach- 
ing down below the knees, a broad low hat, with a crape round it, anda 
slender ebony cane, with a small gold head. This last he used to carry 
under one arm, having generally a book under the other, and his hands 
clasped behiud him, carrying either his gloves, a roll of MSS., or another 
volume. He used to walk about with long, rapid steps, having his eyes 
fixed, looking out right before him, his thin lips every now and then 
quivering as it he were talking internally. His manner was most win- 
ning and gentlemanlike ; his voice rich and musical: in fact, his presence 
wherever he went commanded deep and immediate respect. And yet 
though all the students admired, and some envied him, till he became ac- 
quaiuted with me he had no companion; they all loved to talk with him 
about the wards or lecture-rooms,—in fact, he was the leading man 
among them, at all their scientific societies. Yet, apart from study, no 
one seemed disposed to consider him a desirable friend, and in conse- 
quence he was always to be seen alone, moving about as [have desecrib- 
ed him. His designation and talent were all that were known of him— 
who were his connections, or where he stayed, no one ever knew or in- 
quired, and so little did they trouble themselves about him, that his name 
was always simply Jones, except when he wrote it himself. 

But the place to see him was at one of tbe literary and scientific s0- 
cieties that were then so numerous among the students; there was he 
to be found propounding and arguing in favour of his visionary theories, 
carrying away even his opponents by the fervid and passionate eloqnen e 
with which 4 advocated their truth;—at one time dazzling them by a 
brilliant flood of the wildest poetry, anon cutting them by rapid thrusts 
of intellectual [he never stooped to personal] satire, and immediately 
building up fabrics of most jutricate argumentation, of which though they 
might perceive, they could not point out or express the fallacy. 

It was at one of these meetings that I first became acquainted with him. 
[had just done reading a paper proposing a theory to account for the 
motion of the fluid in the fn x vessels (the anatomy and physiolog 
of this system was then all the rage) and my ears were still tingling with 
the applause which followed, and which I could see he had been the first 
to raise, when he crossed the room, and watching an opportunity while 
somebody was stating objections to my opinions, seated himself beside 
me, shook me warmly by the hand, and entered into a whispered con ver- 
sation on the subject of my paper, twisting and turning my views, and 
proposing new ideas with a rapidity which astonished me, and yet all the 
while never losing one word of what the speaker was saying, for he had 
hardly ceased moving his lips when he sprang to his feet and entered into 
a complete and masterly refutation ofall my opponent had uttered, taking 
up my views, resting them on a new basis of his own, and detending 
them with an originality and torce that struck every one of the hundreds 
in the hall, with the moet absorbing interest and attention. I was listen- 
ing with astonishment and delight, when on a sudden, taking advantage 
of an ignorance the last speaker had betrayed of the sciences of hydro- 
statics and hydraulics, and errors consequent thereupon he launched away 
into a current of the most cutting, yet delicate ridicule, till I could see 
the other’s face rivalling his own in paleness. 

We left the hall together, and walked to the end of the street, where 
he turned to take leave, observing that his way lay in a particular direc- 
tion. I told him it coincided with my own; he appeared surprised, but 
took my arm instantly, and we moved on, and so completely charmed 
was I with his conversation, that I walked a good way beyond the door of 
my lodgings before I was aware. Ever after that we were bosom friends. 
i was somewhat of a visionary then myself, till an early love affair, and 
a few up hill struggles in life sobered me—ah! (here the doctor sighed. ) 
As we became more intimate, however, I began to be more fully alive to 
the singularities of his character. ; ; : 

He was, in short, a philosophical enthusiast—science-mad, if I might 
use the expression; and his particular hallucination was electricity, with 
its collaterals, galvanism, and the sciences of heat and light. This was 
the root of all his theories and dreams, as it was the keystone to the splen- 
did arch of his acquirements ; to throw light upon this science, and to 
illustrate his views of it, he had studied almost all others. Astronomy, 

hysics, mathematics, physiology, and above all, chemistry. These he 
had studied in every sense of the word, if an ardent and enthusiastic de- 
votion to a subject, and a day and night application, can be called study. 
Of the Latin and Greek languages, he acquired an intimate, though not 
critical knowledge, by hunting through the works of the middle ages, 
puzzling his brains for real scienuific truths, under the mystic dreams of 
the alchymists. As for the classics aud the other sciences, besides his 
favourites, he used to consider them as follies fit for women and boys, and 
altogether unworthy of a moment’s attention from a man who felt within 
him the workings of sterling talent. He had been considered a i dull 
boy,—he told me? in fact, he was fully ten years old betore he could read 
a sentence of the English language; afterwards, however, he got on bet- 
ter; but when a medics! education began to open up to him the field of 
philosophy, it was then that he showed what he was; from study to study, 
from science to science, he ran with a rapidity and power which appear- 
ed ominous. He seemed possessed of a universal genius. His eloquence 
I have never heard surpassed, while his power of expressing his thoughts 
in writing was most remarkuble. 

And yet the key to this, without which it had never been, was the study 


of electricity. To this he sacrificed everything—in tact, I tremble while 























1848. 


I say it now—he used to believe, to 


state openly, and to use all his splen- 
did powers to coavert others to the belief that the electric fluid was the 
God of Nature,—that the human goul, and all other intelligences, were 
but modifications, but patipes of this principle, and at death returned to it 


again. That it pervades the universe, was the cause of all phenomena— 
the source of every change ip matter—the creator of worlds, and the 
chain of systems. 

Upon themes such as these he would dilate, with an eloquence which 
divested them of all absurdity, and lent them an interest and fascination 
which made his hearers listen with delight, whilst they trembled almost 
at the stupendous thoughts he was calling up in their minds. 

“ Give me,” was a favourite sentence of his, “ give me boundless space, 
matter in atoms, Electrical Attraction and Repulsion, and I will soon 
create you a universe !’’ 

Religion he used to scout openly, with the most unblushing coolness, 
calling its votaries fools, and its ministers knayes—but I will go no fur- 
ther with this part of his character. The moral part of it was good, if 1 
could say so of one holding and disseminating such opinions—for he wor- 
shipped his electrical deity with such devotion, that he had no time to 
commit, or ever to think of any other evil. 

But, as in many others of this sort of visionary infidels, in him the emo- 
tions were most powerful and active. He was a most devoted friend, 
while his affection for his parents, and an only sister, was as remarkable 
almost as his love of scieace. When not occupied with his pursuits of the 
latter, maser etiane he was sure to be busy with his family correspon- 
dence, or enlarging to me upon the comforts or kindness he had expe- 
rienced athome. Of his father he used to talk particularly. 

He had been an emineut West India merchant, but had been unfortu- 
nate, and was now living on the remnants of his fortune in a small cottage 
to the south of London, devoting his time to the rearing of flowers and 
breeding of singing-birds, two arts in which he was celebrated among 
the ladies of the neighborhood, from whom he sometimes received very 
considerable sums in return for the choice specimens of either of those 
favourite objects. 


** He wanted to make me a botanist, but it would not do; I was incor- | 


rigible. What is botany when you know the physiology of it? Stutf! 
A long catalogue of names! Talk of the beauty of flowers! I never 


could see it—but I can see beauty in the Atomic Theory. But what of 
that? he loves me dearly, and I shall make him a proud and happy man 
some day! And then there is my mother, dear old soul! and Kate too ; 
would you believe it, she actually taught me my letters, though she is two 
years my junior. She is a dear, kind girl; see what warm gloves she 
sent me up!” 

Thus would he run on to me whenever any accident set him off the 


curreut of his usual discourse; or he would give me little anecdotes of 


his father, or his sister, instancing traits of their characters, which, how- 
ever uninteresting of themselves, were rendered even amusing by his 
graphic and original way of narrating them, and by the almost childish 
warmth and affection they showed in every sentence. 

As we continued daily to get more intimate, our rooms became common 


property; sometimes I passed the night at the one, sometimes at the | 


other, and he was as often at my lodgings as at his own. It was then | 
first was made aware of the degree of intellectual labour of which a man 
is capable when under the influence of a powerful motive. I almost 
thought he could do without sleep at all. At midnight I would leave him 
at his study-table amid a heap of volumes, labouring away at calculations 
of the deepest and most intricate description, and in the morning on 
awaking, | would see him busily engaged with his tools, constructing 
electrical and galvanic apparatus. A favourite notion of his was, that 
Gravitation aad Electrical Attraction were one and the same force, and 
that if he cou'd find means to extract the fluid from any body, it would no 
longer gravit ite. 

Now this, however preposterous it seems in the present state of know- 
ledge, was at that time not at all such an improbable matter. To work 
out this, and a hundred other similar schemes, his rooms were completely 
crowded—nay, jammed with apparatus. There never was an experiment 
related in any of the journals, but he must repeat it, and apply its conse- 
quences to his own theories: and, while in one corner of his chambers 
you see a sand-bath aud chemical furnace, in another you would observe 
a brittle collection of Leyden jars, voltaic piles, glass cylinders, globes, 
plates, &c.; ina third a heap of manuscripts; and in a fourth a number 
of preparations of the brain and nervous system hung in spirits. He 
took food as he did sleep, by snatches, quick and hurried, reading as he 
ate, when alone; when with me, indulging in those wild philosophical 
rhapsodies which I have before alluded to, or attacking and running 
down the opinions of men who were then about equal with himself, though 
their names have become now common words ia the language. 

When I began to see the incessant labour he underwent, I ceased to be 
so much astonished as I had been at the extent of hisacquirements. The 
short intervals of sleep he took were the only moments of time in which 
he was not employed in adding to the heap. Even when he walked 
about, he was continually calculating or scheming; and when his mind 
was exhausted by four or five hours’ study of one subject, it seemed to be 
refreshed to its original power by change to another science. 

To support all this, and provide tie ‘expensive materials of which his 
apparatus was constructed, as well as the very costly labour of instrument- 
makers, of whom he had one almost constantly employed, must have re- 
quired funds far greater than [ could have conceived a man of broken 
ortune, such as he described his father, capable of supplying. As we had 
— but in common, I made bold once to express my curiosity on this 
point. 

“Ah,” said he, “I don't know how he gets it, poor man; those com- 
mercial matters are above my comprehension. I had always other things 
to think of. Idare say they are enough put about at home to keep up 
my education; but in a month or two, when I have completed and 
brought out my voltaic engine, they shall know what gratitude is.” 

We had now been on these terms of intimacy for about six months, 
when one afternoon, coming hurriedly into his apartments, 1 saw convers- 
ing with him a tall athletic-looking man, whose back was turned towards 
me. He turned quickly round when I entered, looked at me, and then, 
witha gesture of annoyance, walked away to the chemical furnace, which 
was burning briskly, and began warming his hands. 

Johns came up to me, coloured deeply, and told me it was his father, 
who had come to him with some money. He was not fond of strangers, 
he told me, and begged I would excuse him for once, he would be over to 
me to supper that evening. I immediately took my leave, not a little 
piqued at this; but in the eveing he came to my apartments and in a few 
minutes we were on the same terms as before. 

About a month after this, | had occasion to go down to Linnfield, and 
was er to London very late ona Sunday night. As I was riding 
omaas aby — gallop behiud me. The horseman came up, and as 

) assing, his horse, a powerful gray, ran abruptly against mine, 
while the rider caught my bridle. My heart beat quick. , 

* Bless me,” said he, “what ails the jade? Ah! how do you do 
Mr. —— ? who expected to meet with you on the road? If it had not 
poser} inf diet protein should have been down. How is Elias, pray ? 

g : s ever ?’’ and he went on talking away with the utmost 
kindness and affability. 

{ was strack at this change in his manner, and attributed it to an ex- 
planation his son had given him of my character. As it was I felt quite 
relieved to find it was he; for I was really in fear, as robberies were ex- 
ceedingly frequent on the roads about town at that time. I mentioned 
this to him. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he; “ a man that has occasion to be riding out of an 
evening, cau never be sufficiently on his guard. They have come across 
me once or twice, but I always managed to come off the best, thanks to 
Miss Polly here, and myself. If I could rid me of lawful robbers as 
easily, it would be better for me—I should not be here to-night.” 

_As he rode to town he gave me an invitation to visit him, along with 
his son, at his cottage, and spend a week or two, if I could spare it. I 
accepted it with pleasure, oe parted with him at his inn-door, fully con- 
vinced of the folly of forming an opinion of a person from a first im- 
Pression. 

Next day I told Mr. Johns of this, and he was much pleased. He told 
me his father had been with him just before, and had left for Bristol on 

Usiness. “I must see,” said he, “if I cannot spare time, and we will 
go down together, and see Kate. You shall like her, I promise you :— 
she 8 just nineteen, and as like me as a picture. My father is dark—very 

ark, you know; but we take efter our mother.” 

As we went on with our studies, his singular genius and application 
had become known to our lectureys, and he had become a frequent guest 
at their tables. Papers ot his had appeared in several of the leading 
scientific journals; and it was stated, that the highest academic honours 
awaited him, upon his obtaining his degree, and terminating, nominally, 

bis education. - ‘ 
veer ann eels, “wn distinguished chemist, took particular and 
fan ike 3 7 2 1 Be , an otten Visited him at his rooms, examin- 

g apparatus, looking at his experiments, and listening to his schemes 


nay, in a short time, L was convinced he had become a con i 
, t vert to his 
electrical hypothesis. 


















In the mean time the summer wore on, and the time arrived when we 
should visit the cottage. Johns was loth to leave his studies, to which 
he had been bound for many years; but I was imperative, and with a 
heavy heart he locked up his apartments, and taking with him materials 
enough for half a year’s study to an ordinary mind, left for a fortnight’s 
absence from his regular pursuits. 

The cottage was a most remarkable one—a little more than twelve 
miles from London. It had originally been a porter’s lodge to an noble- 
man’s seat in the neighbourhood; a new road, however, having been run 
across the country, new enclosures were made, and, as the little place 
was much too pretty to be destroyed, it underwent some alterations, and 
being offered for lease, found a ready tenant in Mr. Johus. The road 
which lead to it was lonely, and quite overgrown with grass. The cot- 
tage itself stood sheltered and hid, amonga plantation of tall trees, and a 
large garden sloped away southward, before its woodbine-clad front. 

If | had been struck with the beauty of it, I was a thousand times more 
so with that of one of its occupants—the fair Katherine. Her brother 
had hardly told me right, that she was his very picture. Tbe same intel- 
lectual teatures had she, but none of the wrinkles of thought; the same 
deep blue eye, but no wild look of enthusiasm ; the same pale, white com- 
plexion, but on her cheek the sunny tinge of health. Her figure slender 
—yes, and there was a stoop, too—yet, oh how feminine and graceful! 
and when she chose to erect that proud neck, and bent upon you the full 
glance of that noble eye, it was no sight to look upon and escape scath- 
less. And did I escape ?—God knows! 

{Here he paused, and appeared much moved. I sat quietly beside 
him as if | perceived nothing unusual. In a minute he went on again—] 

I am an old man, now, Mr. and these things happened many, 
many years ago when I was young like ” at tes may fancy with your 
young teelings the love I felt for that girl. My friendship for her brother 
see:ned molten into love for her; it became burning as hisardour for science 
—yes, more so, if that were possible. 

The three weeks I was with her flew like three days—the three happy 
days of a lifetime. I begged hard of Elias for a week longer; but he was 
inexorable, 80 we nial up, aud returned to town once more. 

[He paused again for a moment or two, looking thoughtfully at the 
fire—slowly he turned to me. 

I believe, Charles, there is an instinct that tells a man when he is be- 
loved. Let her do all she can to conceal it; nay, let her hide it from all 
—from the sister that sleeps in her bosom—even the mother, whose anx- 
ious eye is on her every motion, and would read her every thought; let 
her do this—nis eye perceives it. Yes, ere her fond heart itself is con- 
scious of the beam that warms it, he has seen, and been gladdened by its 
dawning. 

It was a feeling of this nature that spoke within me, as I left behind the 
beautiful dwelling, and told me that my image formed the centre of a ra- 
diant dream of hope and joy in that pure mind—that | was the cause why 
the pent-up breathing heaved higher the snowheap of that gentle bosom. 
Alas! the day—the day! 

{Here he covered his face with his hand, bent his body forward, and 
remained motionless. A moment, and I heard a drop ra fd the knee 
ot his trousers—! watched it—it sparkled in the light fur au instant, 
like a small diamond, and then sunk absorbed into the cloth. I was deep- 
ly, almost painfully affected. 

Under the influence of this feeling, I moved suddenly in my chair. 
Thereupon one of the fire irons was shaken from its place, and fell with 
aloud crashing rattle upon the fender. This most prosaic occurrence 
brought him back from his dream; he gave a deep breath, like one re- 
lieved from a weight, took up the utensil, stirred the fire briskly, and 
then, passing his palm over his bald head, went on talking. } 

The short time I was at the cottage I employed to the best advantage ; 
| became a prime favorite with Mr. Johns the elder. I admired his flow- 
ers, which were very magnificent, and proved myself to have not quite 
such a distaste for practical botany as his son. With his birds, again, I 





|} made myself no less intimate, and actually taught his favorite starling to 


sing one of the little-birds’ choruses in the Ornithes of Aristophanes, a 
thing which pleased him mightily. Himself I tound to be a plain, but very 
intelligent man, though of a kind of bold, scornful manner, and with au 
unpleasant propensity to strengthen every opinion with a bet. From this 
[ thought [ could guess the origin of his ill success in business. Person- 
ally he was what is commonly called a fine-looking man, in fact, only two 
anc twenty years older than his son. His features were not unlike those 
of the latter in general cast, but wanted the intellectual look, so charac- 
teristic, and were dark, heavier, and moredecided ; his hair was black as 
co il. 

The mother wasa slight, pale, white-haired, delicate woman, with a 
face most singularly expressive of anxiety. She never smiled, but sat for 
long periods in thoughtful silence, broken only by an occasional shudder 
that ran through her frame apparently from palsy. A habit that she had, 
too, of clasping her hands abruptly, and turning her eyes upward, made 
me think her son right in ascribing her peculiarity of manner to heigh- 
tened or erroneous views of religion. The only other inmates of the cot- 
tage were a strong stupid young country girl, who had been sent them 
from the pirish work house as a household drudge, and a very powerful 
mastiff, that went at large about the premises. Miss Polly, the gray 
mare, was at the time under the care of a neighbouring farrier. 

Mr. Johns parted with me, expressing much regret we could not prolong 
our stay with him. With her I parted with a look. As werode along, 
Elias asked me my opinion of his father from what I had seen of him. I 
acknowledged I had never seen fatherly love more strongly shown, and 
only wished my own were half so affectionate. I then repeated to him 
the expressions of pride and admiration his father had used to me in con- 
versation with regard to him, He was much excited. 

“Yes,” said he, “though we are poor in outward things, and a poor 
and fallen family we are, yet in sterling wealth of warm affection, no 
Arab’s dream ever equalled our riches.” 

We returned to our studies. My own powers of application I found 
wofully diminished since my visit to the cottage—I could not settle my- 
self seriously to a night’s hard reading—every five minutes my eyes were 
off my books, and my mind far away—where you may well know. Not 
so was it with my friend Elias. He confined himself almost entirely to 
his rooms. The anptiads he neglected—lectures he ceased to attend at 
all. 

“ Really, George,” said he to me, “I begin to think it must be a much 
easier thing to deliver one of these lectures, than to listen to one.” 

The only times he stirred out, were when he went to the bookseller’s— 
to the fields to procure frogs for his experiments, or to the market for rab- 
bits for similar purposes. With Dr. Q he was now on terms of the 
closest confidence, a connexion of which he was very and justly proud 
In the mean time, his ignorance of everything in the public or political 
world was extreme. Ofthe meaning of the two great party names, I am 
sure he was quite unaware; and that, too, though political changes of 
immense importance were daily progressing. Il remember with what 
words of bitter contempt he used to talk of names that were striking Eu- 
rope with apprehension ; what asmile he used to put on, as I would en- 
deavour to call his attention to them. 

“ Hark ye, George,” said he to me one day, when I was talking to him 
in this manner, “ say no more about your victori s, and such sort of 
things; in a short while you shall seea victory over prejudice and error 
—a victory that shall send down my name with honour to a posterity, 
that shall receive the names of your blood-shedding heroes with execra- 
tion.” 

In a day or two after, I came to him to borrow a German book upon 
the brain, that was then making a considerable noise. He gave it me im- 
mediately, 

“ This man,” said he, “shows plainly there is something in him; but 
how wofully does he come short of the truth! Look what a rigmarole— 
I have marked it outin pencil—about the function of the cerebellum ! 
Nonsense—nonsense! Have men no eyes? The function of that organ 
is motion, or will, for they are the same thing—nothing but motion : it is 
just a galvanic battery, the plates of it are as plain as those of the pile on 
the table there : and yet these blind beetles go guessing about, afraid as it 
were to come at once upon the fact. Give me down that preparation ; 
look here, can anything be plainer ?—but to give you further proof—” 

Here he caughta live rabbit, from a number he had under the window- 
sill, secured it, and, taking his instruments, elevated with much dexterity 
the back part of its cranium, so as to expose the organ alluded to. He 
then took a wire, and touching it in different parts, by that means made 
the animal move in various directions, as I desired. 

I was struck with wonder and delight, and clasped his hand, saying, 
“ Johns, you are a genius !”’ 

He gave one of his peculiar smiles, and remained for several minutes 
motionless, apparently lost in thought. 

“ Yes,” said he: “ you are astonished at this experiment, but you shall 
soon see one that will almost make you perform that fool’s act which _ 
call worship—an act which, ere I die, 1 will blot out from among the fol- 
lies of men.” 

Alas, poor fellow! 

I then gathered from him, that Dr. Q and himself were con- 
structing together an electric apparatus of unprecedented magnitude, with 
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which certain experiments of most stupendous nature were to be per- 
formed. 

“ Now then,” said he, “if I could just get together a hundred pounds 
more, I should have half the right of ownership to the apparatus, and be 
enabled to use it at my own pleasure. I shall write home, and implore 
my father to get it me, by any means.” 

Two days after, his father called upon us, and presented him with the 
money. 

Elias was now overjoyed ; he appeared completely possessed, passing 
his whole time either in his own apartments or at Dr. Q "s house, 
which was just in the neighbourhood. 

For my own part, | went on with my studies as well as I could, think- 
ing more of the lovely Katherine than of her strange and enthusiastic 
brother. 

One evening, as I was sitting musing over my books, he came in; I had 
not seen him in my rooms for a month, so engrossed had he been with his 
new pursuit. I had never before observed him in such a state of pleasur- 
able excitement as he was on that evening. Hardly ever before had his 
conversation been of a more singular and unearthly character ; he could 
not rest, he moved around from one part of the room to another, whilst 
his eye burned witha wild enthusiasm. I was surprised, and when he 
had become more settled, inquired what had so moved him. 

“ To-morrow, George, our experiments begin. There are four men to 
be hung at the ’ (here he mentioned one ot the places of public 
execution). ‘“ Dr. Q- has been and secured for our theatre the most 
muscular subject—it is one Bill Severn, a notorious scoundrel as ever liv- 
ed. The Doctor was going to tell me a long story about his crimes, but 
what did I care? all I usked was whether le was a suitable subject, and 
the answer was—‘ None could be more so ;’ that was enough for me. A 
curious thing, isn’t it, that upon the body of that man, probably one of the 
most atrocious villains that ever disgraced his nature, will be built disco- 
veries that will make the world ring with admiration, nay, tremble with 
awe ?” 

{ may mention here, that at that time capital punishments were a hun- 
dred times more frequent than they are now. Criminals were executed 
then for offences that would now be expiated by infinitely minor punish- 
ments, though from the state of society, and the want of a proper police, 
crimes themselves were much more numerous, and of a more aggravated 
description. The common rule, too, was to give the bodies of those who 
met their death by public execution, to the anatomical schools ; a practice 
that is, I believe, now rightly abolished. 

On his departure, which was pretty late, I endeavoured to study, but 
could not; it seemed as if be had infected me with a portion of his excite- 
ment. I felt uneasy and racked, I could not compose myselt to serious 
thought, and a peculiar kind of ominous feeling crept over me. 

1 went to sleep, for I had had little the night before, having been out 
witha case. I slept, but all nightlong the nightmare sat upon my chest, 
and when I awoke in the morning, it was only by freely dashing m 
temples with cold water that I could bring myself to my usuai state o 
mind. 

Early in the day Elias came to me ; he appeared fagged and exhausted ; 
in fact, he had been up ali the night previous with Dr. Q » gettin 
into order the apparatus for their experiments. He sat down to wait til 
I dressed, and took a book, but immediately falling forward on the table, 
slept deeply. : 

In about an hour I awakened him, when he started up, quite refreshed 
and vigorous; all his former spirits had returned, and he continued to 
converse with me inhis usual strain. 

We weut out together, and walked along to the anatomical theatre. 
As we went, we could hear little knots of people talking together about 
the executions that were that day to take place—my ear eaught frequent- 
ly the name “ Severn, ” , 

“That is our mau,” said Johns; “ what a talk is made about him! 
Suppose now Dr. ” (and he mentioned a very distinguished natu- 
ral philosopher) ‘ were to die—a martyr to science even—how many 
would know of it? And this is fame, George, that we are all working 
so hard for!” p 

We stopped at the corner of a street where two ballad-singers were 
bawling to a crowd of attentive listeners. They were exceedingly 
coarse, deformed-looking men, and they drawled out their song to a long 
melancholy tune. é / 

It gave an accountof a number of robberies and housebreakings, and 

a murder, I think, of a turnkey, which it detailed in the first person, be- 

ginning 

i‘. Oh, William Severn is my name—in London I d—i—d dw—e—ll. 
And then it hada doleful chorus, which yet rings in my ears— 


Oh, I robb’d the rich, and I did be—stow, 
And give to them as vos poor and |—o—w, 
But now I'm cotched, and cast ta die 

Onthe new drop at—the Old B—ai—lye. 


























Johns laughed, and gave the men some coppers. They touched their 
hats, and ceased singing, regarding us with a suspicious look as we mow- 
ed away in the direction of the Medical Buildings. 

Dr. X ’s anatomical theatre—I don’t know whether or not it yet 
stands—was a very fine, large, square hall. You entered it from the 
wide stair on the outside, near the ceiling, and on looking down into it, 
could perceive a semicircular area, or open space, from which the seats 
rose, tier above tier, till the heads of those inthe highest touched the 
cornice. Twostairs led down among the seats to this area. Init stood a 
long square table of mahogany, bound and clasped with brass. It had a 
number of hinges and foldings, and swung round in all directions, upon 
a ball-and-socket joint inits pedestal. 

The roof, which was very lofty, was mong by four great windows 
of dimmed glass, and from 1t were suspended, by cords passing a 
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the crown of the skull, four or five large skeletons, which swung slow 
round upon their ropes, asif surveying with their dark, hollow, eyeless 
sockets, the various members of the assemblage. Behind the area was 
arecess, supported on two pillars of marble, and with a door at each side 
leading into the other anatomical roems. 

Partly in this recess, and partly on the leaden floor of the area, were 
placed the various portions of an immense galvanic apparatus ; the plates, 
{ am sure, were above afoot square each, and two or three hundred in 
number. On the table was a small box of a dark polished wood, mount- 
ed in silver, and containing dissecting instruments. There was yet no 
oue inthe open space, but the whole seated part was crowded up to the 
very ceiling, though none were admitted but gentlemen who had receiv- 
ed cards of invitation. 

As we entered at the top, all eyes were turned to us, and immediately 
the hollow seats resounded with a burst of applause. Johns, in whose 
honour, I need hardly say, this was dene, pressed my arm. I looked at 
him : there was on his pale intellectual face a flush of pride and enthu- 
siasm, while his deep blueeye seemed to burn. We fouud our way duwn 
to aside-seat, the first from the area, which had been kept for us, and sat 
down to await the coming scene. As I sat, I could not help admiring the 
magnitude as well as elegance of the apparatus, as it stood before me. 
I think it was the largest that has ever been constructed; indeed, when 
it was set in action, several gentlemen afterwards declared they had telt 
its influence on their bodies, though seated at a considerable distance, and 
altogether unconnected with it. 

After a while several elderly gentlemen entered by one of the doors 
into the area, one of them vchees completely in a gown of black- 
glazed leather : this was Dr. Z , the demonstrator of anatomy. Dr. 
Q , who was among them, came over to Mr. Johns, and entered into 
conversation. : 

About ten minutes elapsed when a young man came in suddenly, and 
whispered to Dr. Z They were all immediately on the alert; the 
acid was poured on, the apparatus putin action, and ere we were aware, 
one of the gentlemen was thrown to the floor by a violent shock from the 
wires having accidentally got entangled about his person, Things were 
put-to rights, and, in another micute, several men hurried into the room, 
bearing a body, with a sheet thrown loosely around it. Thereupon arose 
a loud murmur throughout the crowded hall, and every one sprang to his 
feet, shifting about, and pushing aside his neighbours’ heads and shoulders 
to get a good view. The men who had borne in the body placed it, 
face downwards, onthe long: table, with the feet towards us, and the 
head towards the other side of the hall. They then removed the sheet 
and withdrew ; aud there lay before me Severn, the housebreaker, high- 
wayman, and murderer. 

I have never seen a more muscular frame than he presented. Every 
fibre was in a state of rigid tension, displaying the strength and elegunce 
of his form to most striking advantage. The hair of the head was of am 
iron-grey colour, in some places almost white. ' 

Dr. Z—— took out his scalpels, and Dr. Q—, crossing to Johns, told 
him that the neck appeared not to have sustained any perceptible uyjury 
owing perhaps to the strength of its muscles. Johns was delighted. He 
took hold of Q *s hand between his own, and looked at him with fea- 
tures fullof anxious hope, lighted upevery now and thea with the wild 
unearthly expression so peculiar to them. 

Dr. Q : ese went Torward and addressed the assemblage, tollmg 
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them that the body had been suspended by the neck for one hour, and 
had now been nearly half that time cut down, and was of course quite 
dead. He spoke in aburried, excited manner. He would now, he said, 

roceed to try upon it the powers of his battery, in the hope of restoring 
to it pulsation, respiration, and motion, ’ 

“ Yes, ire!” said Johasto me. “ Vitality—intelligence—mind ! Yes, 
that corpse, whick for this hour has been dead and cold, as a clod of the 
valley, shall, in ten minutes, walk forth from this hall a tivixe sou! I 
shall be the power that shall have put the breath of life into his nostrils. 
I shall be proclaimed before this meeting—before London, England, the 
world, as the first being that has ever -” Ishall not go on—it was a 
sentence of most hideous blasphemy. 

As he spoke his eyes gleamed with an enthusiasm almost maniacal, It 
was the last flash of his wayward but magnificent intellect; the last irra- 
diation of a spirit that gave all but sensible indication of its presence. 

Dr. Z now proceeded to make incisions down upon important 
nerves in various parts of the body. The wires were then applied. The 
body slowly drew up its lower limb—I saw the muscles clubbed up in 
knots under the skin. The next moment it was thrown out with fearful 
violence, and fell back motionless upon the table. Thereupon arose from 
every part of that great hall a thunder of applause. 

The excitement was now most intense; for my own part, I could not 
take my eyes from the table. I had forgotten there was such a being as 
Johns at my side, so engrossed was I with the scene before me. 

The wires were now applied to different parts of the body, violent con- 
vulsive motions of various Kinds being produced. They were applied to 
the nerves of the head and face. The head was immediately drawn spas- 
modically back, the tace looking right up from the table upon the benches 
opposite tome. I could not of course see it, but of the gentlemen who 

see it, several rose abruptly, and fled up the stairs, and out of the 
theatre ; one vomited, and another fainted away, and was immediately 
removed through the area to the rooms adjoining. The galvanic fluid 
was then brought to bear upon the phrenic or nerve of respiration ; breath- 
immediately began, at first low, then natural, then hurried, labouring, 

t gasping. 

The wire trom one pole of the apparatus was now affixed to the large 
nerve that runs down the thigh behind; that from the other, to the one 
that comes out upon the bone over the orbit. The effect was terrific. 
The corpse suddenly turned completely round, with its face upward, and 
rose upon its haunches, every muscle being fixed in rigid spasm Heaven 
keep me from ever beholding such a sight again! Its neck was thrust 
forward, its long grey hair stood on end, its brow was contorted into in- 
numerable wrinkles, the eyelids were drawn forcibly back, the eyeballs, 
with their dead glazed pupils, protruding in a hideous stare, its nostrils 
were widely dilated, while a horrible greenish foam oozed out at the cor- 
ners of its working lips. I could not remove my eyes from it for one 
fraction of a second. Never, before or since, has my whole soul been ab- 
sorbed by such a feeling of unutterable horror ! 

A moment, and it suddenly raised its right arm, and pointed convulsive- 
ly with its forefinger to Johns, who sat beside me; whilst its ghastly life- 
less eyes glared in the same direction, and every fibre of its tace was 
twitched with a most diabolic, gibbering grin. 

I felt sick and faint; the theatre swam around me ; but at that instant 
my ears were cut to the quick by a cry. With the sights and sounds of 
the operation-room I have been familiar, but never has my heart quailed 
at such a scream. I had at first the idea that it rose from the corpse on 
the table, but the next instant a heavy body fell against my shoulder. A 
dreadful idea shot across my mind! that cry came from Johns, and in its 
prolonged, splitting yell, my ear could trace the articulate words— 


“MY FATHER!” 


In the utterance of it he had sprung up clean into the air, as the stag is 
said to do when the bullet enters its heart. It was his body that fell 
against my shoulder, and he was now lying at my feet. 

Yes; it was his father! Severn, the robber, and Johns, the flower and 
bird fancier, were one and the same. The man who had first avoided 
me: who had seized my bridle at midnight and on the highway ; whose 
guest I had been for three happy weeks; whose daughter was the subject 
of my reveries by day, and of my dreams by night; the kind, doting 
father of my gifted friend: the ruined merchant, the highwayman, the 
burglar, the murderer, all were one man, and his insensate body now lay 
before me, the writhing subject of hideous experiments. I knew the fea- 
tures well; but the grey hair! could the black have been but an artificial 
disguise? or was this the effect of the agony of sleepless nights in the 
condemned cell ? 

But alas for thee, vain and presumptuous mortal! where is now thy 
pene and blasphemous spirit, thy mighty genius that could dare attempt 

y spells of earthly science to call back to its mangled tenement of clay 
the guilty soul already trembling before the throne of its Judge?’ How 
fearfully has thy deep sin been visited upon thee, poor frail child of clay ! 
Has not thy very crime been, by the finger that works unseen, turned 
into the instrument of thy dreadful chastisement? Where canst thou 
hide thee now, poor stricken worm? Where are thy theories now, thy 
scoffs and arguings that led away many a weak spirit into eternal ruin ? 

No ear but mine appeared to have understood that cry. It was the be- 
lief of all that he had fainted away, as had the other gentlemen, from 
fright or agitation. I took him up in my arms, and bore his light, slender 
form from the theatre. 
ke The gentlemen went on with their experiments,—with what success I 
know not; of course their object, viz., restoration of life to the body, (for 
whatever Dr. Q or others may have recorded, that I know was their 
object,) was rot attained ; neither do I know what became of the body 
afterwards. 

I sent the porter of the rooms for a hackney-coach, in which, with his 
assistance, I placed my senseless friend, and then getting in, desired the 
coachman to drive to his apartments. They were situated in a quiet 
street down in Westminster. A widow lady, from whom he held them, 
occupied, with her servant-girl, the ground-floor and kitchen below ; all 
above was his. I left him in the carriage, and running up to the door, 
— it with a key I had received from him long before. I went rapidly 

ong the passage, to seek the landlady’s assistance, when, on opening 
the oor. who should I see sitting in the centre of the room, all sal and 
dishevelled, but his gentle sister, my own Katherine! I started back in 
new amazement. She rose slowly to her feet, and addressed me slowly, 
and with difficulty, while I could see the sweat, in drops like pin-points, 
starting out all over her beautiful face. 

“ Don’t speak to me, Mr. ,’ she said. “I have found out what I 
am ;—whose—child I—am. Where is my brother?” She continued to 
move her lips, though uttering no sound; the globus hystericus had risen 
in her throat, and was choking her; her eyes swam in their sockets, she 
reeled and fell backwards, and it was with the greatest difficulty I pre- 
vented her from falling with her head upon the fire. 

Never was I in a state of such painful perplexity. I knew not what to 
do; imprinting a hurried kiss on her cold, damp cheek, I put her under 
charge of the landlady, and ran out to atiend her brother. With the 
help of the coachman, I had him conveyed up stairs to bed. Oh, with 
what bitterness did I now look upon the piles of books and apparatus 
that impeded our steps at every turn!—the very bed had to be cleared ot 
them, ere we could put him into it. Having dismissed the man, I en- 
deavoured to ascertain the precise nature of the symptoms. 

His pulse I found to be very slow and calm, more so by much than 
natural, as likewise was his breathing; his skin was very cool, but not 
cold; his limbs were slightly stiff; if I lifted his arm it would remain up 

or a moment, and then slowly sink again to the level position upon the 
bed. I found his pupils not to be affected by the sudden approach of 
light, and from his nostrils were distilling a few drops of blood, 
be = last symptom might, however, have been occasioned by his 
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Having satisfied myself that he was in a fit of catalepsy, or some ano- 
ous nervous affection, I went down stairs to see what had become of 
her. 1 found her inadeep sleep on the sofa, with the good landlady 
wt on a chair beside her, who motioned me not to come in. I went 
_ er bedroom, where she immediately joined me. She told me that 
© poor young lady had been raving dreadfully, and must have escaped 


from her oe the night before, as she said she had walked that 
morning more than a dozen miles to London. It was the worthy 


‘woman’s firm sage that the gentle girl was deranged; she had 


tly kept her in talk, as she said, with considerable doubt 
about cor Own safety, expecting that Mr. Johns would come home, and 
take her under his own charge, 


and have | 
on “4 1er put under her former 


I do not think I ever passed a day in all my life pregnant with events 
of such a harrowing nature. I fervently tape | Heaven I may never have 
to pass such another. I sat by the bedside all that night, watching my 
friend’s pale, moveless, expressionless face, and thinking over the start 
ling events I have pen I did this till a strange superstitious feeling 
crept over me; I was certain the glaring face of the galvanized corpse 
was behind my head, while an irresistible desire, and yet mortal dread 
to look round possessed me; this feeling increased to torture; I could 


bear it no longer, but rushing from the apartmeut and out of the 


She Aion. 


house, I walked up and down the street in front, till day, and then 
re-entered. I ascended to his bedroom; I found Katherine sitting beside 
his head. She rose up as I came in, and, I assare you, I trembled as 1 
greeted her. ; 

She stood up quiet and calm before me. He features had acquired a 
cold, stony-hard look; a Siddons-sort of expression, only real, not acted, 
that told me the bitterness of griet—of death itself—was already past. I 
knew that now, though I were to thrust a knife into her flesh, she would 
shed no tear, utter no cry. My eyes sought the floor before her passion- 
less gaze. I felt for her that peculiar feeling of reverence and awe which 
the old Greek tragedians so well describe as hanging about the presence 
of Orestes, (Edipus, and others whom the gods had visited with extreme 
affliction. My clothes felt cold and rough on my skin as I heard her. 
She addressed me in the style of ordinary conversation, but slowly and 
with etfort. 

“IT see, Mr.—, you know all. He has turned out to be a most atro- 
cious felon whom I regarded as a father. I never knew it till two days 
ago. My mother told me with her latest breath; she is dead now; she 
had known it all along. But my brother,—my poor, dear, noble Elias,— 
thought him a deity. Yes, we have been reared upon the wages of crime ! 
It came upon me like lightning; I ran out of the house as I was, and 
found my way on foot to London. When [ arrived I was borne away by 
crowds of people till I came to the place. Yes, Mr.——, with my own 
eyes I saw it—I saw the great dark prison, the black beams of the gibbet 
—I saw HIM! I heard the shouts and execrations that rose, an audible 
cloud, from the great sea of human beings that rolled hither and thither 
beneath. I heard him speak—I heard the rambling crash of the hideous 
engine and the one universal groan that burst from the vast multitude at 
the offering up of the horrible sacrifice! 1 heard and saw it all; and my 
God! I did not die !” 

Hereshe bent her head upon her brother’s senseless bosom, and con- 
tinued in that attitude. I paced the room slowly in a state of mental 
agony, second only to her own. 

After a time she rose. Her eyes were quite dry, her features unchan- 
ge She intended to stay and be her brother’s nurse, and desired 

would not injure my prospects by neglect of my studies on his 
own 
them 








or her account, or bring disgrace upon myself, or wound m 
i aaa by keeping company with the characters as I had foun 
to be. 

I left her for a time, and went and addressed myself to my medical 
egpeees endeavouring to attend to the usual routine, though | thought 

or several days I felt my reason giving way under the trials to which it 
had been subjected, 

I came continually twice or thrice a day to the house, and often 
sat alone reading by the brother's bedside at night, to let her get a few 
hours rest. 

He had now lain in the state I have described for many days, when 
one night I sat beside him copying out some short-hand notes. It was 
soon after midnight, and I had desisted for a moment from my writing, 
and was watching his face as it lay pale and cold in the light of my read- 
ing-lamp. A variety of thoughts were rapidly chasing each other through 
my mind, when a I thought I saw his eyelids quiver. I rose in 
an instant to my feet, and stood over him trembling with suspense. Gra- 
dually he opened his eyes, and turned his face round tome. His features 
slowly relaxed into a wan smile. 

“ Oh,” said he, in a difficult whisper, “ are you there, George ?”” He 
coughed. “ Bless me, how weak I am! Have I been ill? what has 
been the matter, pray ?” 

“ You have been ill, my dear Johns very, very ill, indeed,” said I, my 
heart was so full. 

“Thave, haveI? What was it,eh? A fit, | suppose, for I have no 
recollection of it. How unfortunate! I must be up to X— 3 
Theatre to-morrow! Has Q called? Send him here the moment 
he comes.” 

“I think,” he continued again, “‘ I must have been dreaming latterly. 
Could you guess what it was about ?”’ 

I expressed my inability. 

“‘ T dreamt there was a God, George.” 

I was thunderstruck, and continued silent ; he went on— 

“T have some singular doubts now about that point. It looks not so 
impossible to me now as it did. Will you oblige me by going to my la- 
boratory, and bringing me a glass of solution of permuriate of mercury, 
and another of the volatile alkali ?” 

I did so. 

“Now,” said he, “ would not one, from the analogy of every experi- 
ment man has made, expect that on pouring these together, the red oxyde 
ofmercury would be separated and thrown down, and yet you see, when 
you come actually to perform the experiment,” (I did so,) ‘“ you find, 
that in direct contravention of every known chemical law a white substance 











is formed, of which no man has yet explained the nature. Now, suppose I 
believed myself, and teach others, that, according to every known fact in 
science, there can be no such thing as a Supreme Being,—but, upon com- 
ing to the last and only conclusive experiment, death, we find, when too 
late, that there is a white, unexplainable precipitate, in place of a regular 
scientific red one—and there is an avenging God, in place of a system of 
Nature.” 

I was much struck by this singular and most original sort of argument, 
so much in accordance with the usual strain of all he thought, said and 
did. I knew not rightly what to think. Was this but what is vulgarly 
styled “ a lighting up before death,” or was it the first symptom of a re- 
turn to health and vigour of mind and body ? 

He lay for a while still and silent. 

“I say,” said he to me, “ there is a breath of cold air blowing upon my 
left foot, will you just cover it rightly with the clothes ?” 

“Why, man, your feet are both quite covered and warm.” 

“‘ Are they !—why ther,” he shuddered slightly, “ it is—it must be—I 
am going to have another fit—it’s the aura, George, the aura.”* He trem- 
bled very much. “ How strange ! it is movingup my leg—give me your 
hand, dear George.”” He clasped it violently.” Itis on my thigh now, 
rising over my body, my breast, my neck, my ve 

Here a strong convulsion passed over his features, wrenching them in- 
to an expression of unendurable agony, presenting a most striking re- 
semblance to the face of his father’s corpse on that frightful day in the 
Anatomical Theatre. The next instant his grasp on my hand was relax- 
ed, and he was gone to hisaccount. The last experiment was made, but 
he could never return to tell its result. 

I closed his eyes and composed his features as well asI could, and then 
went down stairs to the landlady’s parlour, where I sat till morning. 1 
was sitting musing by the fire when the bell rung from the death-chamber. 
I started, though it was broad daylight, and as 1 ascended the stair, almost 
expected to find him sitting up andspeaking—so different was he in every 
respect from ordinary men. On entering, I perceived Miss Johns stand- 
ing by the bed. She looked at me with the same stony gaze, as I stood 
with the handle of the door in my hand. 

“ He is changed,” said she. 

“He is dead, Miss Johns.” 

“ Then God be merciful to him ! 

“ Amen.” 

‘* Leave me, Mr. , leave me.” I hastily withdrew, as the poor, 
bereaved girl seated herself beside her brother’s body, with the look of 
one on whose brow the thunderbolt had descended, to whom fate had 
done its worst, who had no more to fear or wish for now. 

I went home to my own rooms. 

Next — I received a ngte stating her wish that I should attend her 
brother's funeral ona particular day. I flew to the house, but the worthy 
landlady informed me she had shut herself up along with the body and 
could see no one. I retired. 

The funeral, which was nearly the most humble and private one I was 
ever concerned in, was hardly over, when I sought her once more. Oh, 
how I loved that poor distracted girl! How I longed to take her to my 
heart, and hide all her disgraces and afflictions in my bosom—her, the 
fair and spotless chiid of the robber and murderer—the gem taken from 
the hilt of the dagger! 

That interview shall never pass from my memory. I was deeply affect- 
ed; she pen the same cold, soulless manner she had shown 
from the first. Alas, my heart! How different from the light feminine 
grace, the gentle simplicity, and innocent warmth and cheerfulness, with 





” 











*The Aura Epileptica, vulgarly called “'The Warning,” a peculiar feeling, 
which indicates to those afflicted with epilepsy and other nervous disorders, when 
a fit is about tocome on. Every different patient has one of a different kind ; 
sometimes it appears like an insect creeping along the skin towards the head ; 
sometimes a breath of cold air, as in the tale ; sometimes a wave of water; and 
in such instances, it generally begins from a finger or toe, and moves up the limb 
rapidly or slowly, as the case may be. When the latter, it is often stopped and 
the fit actually prevented, by binding a ligature tightly round the limb, so as to catch 
it, as the patients say. But these are not the only forms it puts on. Some have it 
of astartling, or even terrific description, as a flash of lightning or the appear- 
ance of a rock falling on their heads ; or of an abyss suddenly yawningin the 
pavement. I knew one _ ne to whom it appeared asa dark, fathaeinee, 
armed figure, which moved rapidly before his eyes, launching a javelin at him asit 








passed, when immediately the fit caught him. | 





followed, but with a troubled spirit, and cn loo 
to observe an ink-blot as large as a florin on my 
“Help me Heaven,” I mentally groaned, 
think ?” 


thinking to show myself light and 
sprang forwards bowing right and ) 1 1 I 
first with one foot, then with the other in all directions, and not perceiv- 
ing a female domestic just before me who was in the act of dishing up a 
pie, dash my 
out of the dish on to the 
bowing blindly advance. 
rush on the enemy’s guns. 


yet I had not the courage f 088 
bowing and scraping and ejaculating “your humble servant,” in all 


directions, until cut short by a fresh mishap. 
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which she shed light and love around her, as she moved, a happy and 
most bewitching woman, among the flowers and singing birds of her 
father’s ae Meg yg a blind to divert suspicion, a hundred times 
more effectual than his active cunning could have ever expected even 
them to be. Her beauty still remained, but it was become like that of a 
marble Niobe, cold, heartless, and blasted ! 

We talked together for a considerable time. At length, in a frenzy of 
pation: I fell before her, as she sat, and confessed to her the absorbing 
ove that had shut out from my mind every other affection. I would do 
or suffer anything—go with her anywhere—labour for her bread, if I 
were but made happy in the heaven of her presence. What was it to 
me that her father was a felon?’ What did that detract from her bright 
mental and bodily beauty? [ would have taken her from the foot of the 
gibbet, and made her the wife of my bosom in the eyes of all men. 

She answered me with the same stoical tone and expression, “It can 
never be, Mr. ; your wife can never be Severn’s daughter. I be- 
lieve all you say is truth, for I feel it myself. Yes, if it be any satisfac- 
tion to you to know it, I have loved you fervently and truly, and never 
mortal, out of my own family, but yourself; and that with a love, grow- 
ing from the first day I saw you led into my presence, blushing and dis- 
tant, by my noble brother, who is in his grave. He loved you much, but 
never as I did—as I do, George, even now, while I sit here a seared and 
broken-hearted being. It is not womanlike to tell you so; but I have 
been tried as never woman was, and everything about me is changed 
now: nothing of old is left but my love for you.” 

As she talked, she sat, calm, and devoid of all apparent emotion. A 
mother giving advice to a young boy, is the only thing that, to my mind, 
comes nearer to her manner. She gave me a long tress of her fair hair, 
and another of Elias’s—then covered a lock from my temple, and, stoop- 
ing forward, kissed my lips. I actually recoiled as she did this, so un- 
moved and statue-like she seemed. She rose and slowly withdrew. I 
never saw her face in life again. 

On going to the house next day, I found she had left it; not even the 
landlady was aware of her silent departure, but could hardly be con- 
vinced she was really gone. Everything of Mr. Johns’s effects she had 
left untouched, and of these his creditors forthwith took possession. 

I made overy inquiry regarding the life of Severn that I could, without 
unduly attracting notice. I found that the robbery for which he was 
taken, was the very one by which he had supplied his son with the mone 
necessary to complete his galvanic apparatus. 











It had been committe 
upon a naval officer, a very active, determined man, who, trusting to his 
speed of foot, for which he was celebrated, had, after delivering up his 
money and valuables, suddenly drawn his sword, and hamstrung the grey 
horse, to the strength and speed of which, and its facility of disguise, its 
owner had so often owed escape from pursuit and from detection. After 
this he had managed to keep always about fifty yards distance between 
him and the robber, as he was a very slight person, and a very child 
compared to his powerful adversary,—following when he went on, stop- 
ping when he stopped, and running when he chased. In this way he 
never lost sight of him till he had him secured in the streets of London, 
next morning, twenty miles distant from the spot where the crime was 
committed. 

In the mean time I made a vow of bachelorhood : but when we make 
vows in early life, we little know what it is we are doing. I kept it, how 
ever, for twenty years, when I married my present lady, your old mis- 
tress, Charles ; but, alas! itis not years, nor an eternity, that shall 
etlace the ditter love which a former period of my life had burnt into my 
heart 





MAX STOLPRIAU, 


A TALE OF BASHFULNESS. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE ALBION FROM HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 


There is a certain misfortune in the world, not usually enumerated in 
the list of common misfortunes, but which, nevertheless, ought to be. I 
afford a living illustration of the truth of my assertion. . 

My father, God rest his soul, sent me diligently to school; there I gain- 
ed some knowledge, although our city schools at that period were none of 
the best. 

Every one said: “ Max has talent, but he is shy and awkward, cannot 
adapt himself to the ways of the world, is unacquainted with the usages 
of society, and never knows what to do with his hands and feet; other- 
wise he is a good and clever fellow enough.” / : 

Such was the general opinion of me. Reader, do you perceive my fail- 
ing? My worldly education was defective. Diligent at school and in the 
workshop, I was uncleanly and negligent of my attire; was civil, oblig- 
ing, and honest, but bashful withall, so that | ran off when unknown per- 
sons approached ; my eyes never knew where to look for a restipg place 

when addressed by a stranger, and if called upon to meet a lady with 
civility and politeness, I became rooted to the spot, speechless, and stiff 
as a ramrod. 

Enough—politeness and ease of manner, as they are called, are con 
cerns no less pertaining to life and life’s comfort, than bread and potatoes 
or a glass of wine. 

Many young gentlemen, as I have often observed, are greatly wanting 
in these respects. Many a one on going into society is sadly at a loss 
how to dispose of his extremities, and would, one can easily perceive, 
have much rather left them at home. Many such an unfortunate knows 
not where to quarter his hands, thrusting them at one moment into his 
waistcoat, at another into his breeches pockets, then in despair raising cne 
or other to his occiput, there to scratch by way of variety. 

Among other ill luck entailed by my awkwardness, may be reckoned 
that of being still a bachelor, of having reached my fifly-second year with- 
out being blessed with a wife. 

No sooner was my old Aunt dead, and I her sole heir thereby rendered 
comparatively affluent, than I, then in my thirtieth year, was led to seek 
the hand of a young lady, who to other qualifications added beauty, virtue, 
amiability, and wealth besides. 

I was well pleased with the pretty Barbara; matters were quickly ar- 
ranged, and nothing remained but to cultivate the acquaintance. I was 
accordingly to meet her at the house of her cousin and an invitation to 
dine was forwarded to me. 

Of large parties I had a perfect horror, my aforesaid defective educa- 
tion making me shy and timid, but then what will not a man do to secure 
the favour ofa pretty Barbara? So | put on my best Sunday suit, white 
silk stockings, a bran new hairbag and applegreen coat with large pearl 
buttons—in a word made myself smartas a bridegroon. 

On reaching the door of the cousin’s house, however, my heart began to 
thump against my ribs, as though I hada smithy within my breast. “If 
I could only feel assured there will not be a party,” thought I, “‘ would to 
Heaven it were over.” Fortunately I found the cousin alone, making u 
an account in his study. “You are somewhat late, friend Stolpriau,” 
said he. I made twenty inclinations right and lett, and laughed in a per- 
fect agony to look agreeable, for the fear of meeting a large party en- 
grossed every thought. ‘ 

The cousin having finished, looked round for some sand. Anxious to 
be of service I rushed forward, seized, as ill luck would have it, the ink- 
stand instead of the sandbox, and poured a whole stream of the best 
black writing fluid over the neatly kept ledger. I thought I should have 
immediately fainted from sheer fright, and in my confusion hurriedly 
drew forth my snow-white pocket-handkerchief to wipe it up. , 

With an exclamation of “What on earth are you doing there, friend 
Stolprian!” my entertainer smilingly interposed, and pushing me and my 
black and white kerchief gently aside, quickly put things to rights, then 


led the way to the apartment where the company were assembled. I 
ing down was horrified 


left white silk stocking. 
“what will the company 


I, awkward blockheaded booby that I was, 
graceful, as well as clever and gallant, 
Jeft, backwards and forwards, scraping 


The room door is opened. 


head with such force into her back, as to send the pie flying 
floor, and so with compliments and ducking an 
I felt as though I were in battle and about to 


What civil things were said on the part of the company I know not; a8 
to look up, but continued like one possessed 


I had in fact reached the pie which still lay there, for the servant had 


not sufficiently recovered from her fright and loss of breath, and stood 
staring at the masterpiece of cooking dashed to pieces on the floor with- 
out an effort to remove It. 


All at once, while engaged in making a fresh inclination, my anfortunate 





left foot wandered into the pasty. 
dark before my eyes. 


1 saw nothing, for all had become 


Disgracefully, but naturally enough, my foot slid 





ander me; in an instant personal and balance were lost, 
ee apad 1 came, measuring my whole feng, Jurt five foot seven, on 
the floor, to the no small alarm of some, irrepressible laughter of 
others of the large and worshipful ——a assembled. aes 

In falling I brought down two chairs, w ich I had seized hold of in 
arder to save nyeulf, together with a young and pretty female who in all 

ility was at that moment about to seat herself, but now with a 
equal to that of her chair, came rolling on the floor beside me. 
i ! it was my Barbara. ) 

A ane Genser on, Oh as I lay there I roared lustily too, for 
seeing in addition to myself and the two chairs a lady stretched out on the 
floor, I felt persuaded that a shock of earthquake must have taken place. 
To m t relief I soon A ed etes rf = earth joes had caused this 

fall, but as al narrated, only a veal y: . 
“laren The Cousin treated the whale affair ape excellent joke. 
It was very well for him to joke, but I could have wept, ~ die with 
shame and vexation. I went to the eres y oe without offering one 





of logy, but as all were laughing and giggling around, I laughed 
Soe t shew time to time ialen Wahoos at the cause of my mis- 
fortane. 


At last we took our places at the table. The Cousin was so gallant 
as to place me next to Barbara. I had rather have been situated near a 
volcano than ut the side of this amiable and pretty creature. | I felt most 
extraordinary sensations while thus in juxta-position with my future bride. 
Of the assembled guests I ventured only to take a rapid glance at in- 

8. 

on was served round. Barbara offered me some—but how could I 
acceptit? She herself was yet unprovided. Compliments were exchan- 
ged, and I already foresaw that some new evil would arise out of these 
abominable civilities. Hence I became more and more pressing and looktug 
mploringly into the face of my charmer forgot the plate altogether. The 
consequences was that [ poured the burning soup into Barbara’s lap and 
ever her clothes, and in as ee y to withdraw it sent the re- 
mainder into my own lap, deluging alike my garments and my finger nap- 
kin. It was a fraternal division. I shall never forget it. I remember all 
as though it had occurred but yesterday. It was crab soup. 

The charming Barbara left the table. I stammered out sundry apolo- 
gies. The guests endeavoured to console me, and a fresh plate was hand- 
ed to me. Hteanwhile my pantalo ns were steaming from the inundation. 
Barbara was obliged to change her dress. She returned, and I endea- 
voured again and again to excuse myself as well as I could. 

On perceiving that she smiled graciously, I felt somewhat reassured, and 
began to brush the cold perspiration from my face, of course not with my 
hand, but with my pocket kerchief. 

Alas, amidst the accumulated disasters that had since occurred I had 
elean forgotten the ink business. In drying off the perspiration I rabbed 
in the ink so thoroughly, that on replacing the handkerchief in my pock- 
et, the whole company were amazed to find me converted into a perfect 
blackamoor. 

Titterings and roars of laughter succeeded. Politeness compelled me 
to jein in the laugh, and I did so heartily for some time without knowing 
why or wherefore, until I found that some of the ladies were becoming 
alarmed at the blackness of my visage, and now for the first time I per- 
ceived, that my handkerchief had got me into a fresh scrape, and what 
an appearance I must present. 

In alarm I rose precipitately from the table, and commenced a retreat 
towards the kitchen in order to wash myseif, and so doing, for I had in- 
advertently buttoned a corner of it instead of the table napkin to | 
waistcoat, down came plates and dishes, boiled and roast meats, salad, 
spinach, bottle and salt-cellars, flesh, and fowl, knives and forks, spoons 
and glasses. All rushed after me with a fearful crashing and clatter. The 
guests on witnessing all the good things thus suddenly withdrawn, and 
many a delicacy on which they had set their hearts come in full career 
after me, sat open-mouthed and riveted to the spot with astonishment. 

At first on seeing the plates and dishes closely following on my heels, 
I could attribute the freak only to wicthcraft, butthe cousin springing 
with both feet on to the cloth brought it together with the attaching but- 
ton, away with a jerk, and —— me to a sense of my situation. 

I sought as fast as my legs could carry me—not the kitchen—but the 
stairs, flew across the street, and did not halt till I reached my chamber. 
For four weeks not a soul did I admit to my presence, and from that time 
I never thought ot matrimony without a sensation of giddiness, and as to 
large parties the bare idea brings on a fit of ague. 

Taw laugh myself at my helplessness, But my history may serve to 
mary, not indeed for an example, but for warning and instruction. 


Ruperial Parliament. 


REDUCTION OF COLONIAL EXPENDITURE. 
House of Commons, T'uesday, July 25. 

Sir W. MOLESWORTH rose to submit the motion of which he had 
given notice respecting the colonies. His object, in the first instance, 
was to call the attention of the house to the amount of the colonial expen- 
diture of the British empire ; and, in so doing, he would endeavour to 
establish the following positions :—1st, that colonial expenditure can be 
diminished without detrimeénut to the interests of theempire ; 2d, that the 
system of colonial policy and government can be so amended as to insure 
more economical and altogether better government for the colonies ; and, 
lastly, that by these reforms the resources of the colonies would be de- 
veloped ; they would become more useful, and their inhabitants more at- 
tached to the British empire. In speaking of colonies, he did not include 
under that term the territories which are governed by the East India 
Company, but should confine his remarks to those foreign possessions of 
the Brae which are under the jurisdiction of the Colonial Office. Not- 
withstanding their limitation, the colonial empire of Great Britain contain- 
ed between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 ofsquare miles, an area equal to the 
whole of Europe and British Ludia added together. Of this last space 
about 1,000,000 of square miles have been divided into 40 different colo- 
nies, each with a separate government ; four of them were in Europe, five 
in North America, fifteen in the West Indies, three in South America, five 
in Africa and its vicinity, three among the Asiatic islands, and five in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The population of these colonies did not ex- 
ceed 5,000,000 of this number. About 2,500,000 are of European race, of 
whom 500,000 are French, about 350,000 are Ionians and Maltese, a few 
are Dutch or Spaniards, and the remainder, amounting to about 1,600,000, 
are of English, Irish, or Scotch descent. Of the 2,500,000 inhabitants of 
the coloaies who are not of European race, about 1,400,000 are Cingalese 
and other inhabitants of Ceylon, and 1,100,000 are of African origin. In 
1844 (the last complete return). the declared value of Bi itish produce and 
manufactures exported to these colonies amounted to about 9,000,000/. 
sterling. The whole colonial expenditure of the British empire is about 
8,000,000/. sterling a year, one-half of which is defrayed by the colonies, 
and one-half by Great Britain. That portion of the colonial expenditure 
which is defrayed by Great Britain consisted of military, naval, civil, and 
extraordinary expenditure The net military expenditure by Great Britain 
on account of the colonies (including ordnance and commissariat expen- 
diture) was 2,555,919/. The present military expenditure was probabl 
about the same, and for this amount of force we should have to vote this 
year in all about 2,500,000/. Secondly, with regard to the naval expendi- 
ture by Great Britain on account of the colonies. He might without ex- 
aggeration assume that at least one-third of the ships on foreign stations— 
this is, one fifth of the ships in commission, or 45 ships, with comple- 
ment of about 8000 men, were maintained on account of the colonies 
The total cost of this force was above 1,000,000/, sterling. The civil ex- 
penditure by Great Britain might be estimated this year at 300,000/. He 
would put down the extraordinary expenditure at 200,000/. a year, and 
the total would amount to 4,000,0007, annually. The declared value of 
British produce and manufactures exported to the colonies in the year 
1844 was 9,000,000/. sterling, including 1,000,0007. worth of exports to 
Gibraltar, which are sent to Gibraltar, to be smuggledinto Spain. There- 
fore the expenditure by Great Britain on account of the colonies amount- 
ed to 98. in every pound sterling of its exports. The colonies must be 
divided into two classes, which should be considered separately—namely 
military stations acquired chiefly for political purposes—colonies, pro- 
perly so called, supposed to be of value chiefly for commercial oojects. 

hese stations were called the outposts of the British empire, and were 
sppoeed to be useful in periods aw for purposes of aggression ; but 
he thought they would be sources of weakness, and not of strength. In 
the event of a really serious struggle they would, like other outposts, in 
all probability be abandoned to their fate. Gibraltar and Malta cost us 
about 1,000,000/. a year, and the declared valu. of our exports to those 
stations is about 1,400,000/., of which nearl 1,000,000/. is a smuggling 
trade through Gibraltar into Spain. At the piivendon there was a garri- 
son of about 1200 men, at a cost (exclusive of the expense for convicts) 
of about 90,000/. a year. St. Helena costs about 40,0007. a year, and the 
colonies on the western coast of Africa cost us about 62,000/. a year. The 
main object of these colonies was to impede the slave trade ; at least 500,- 
0007, a year was the direct expenditure of Great Britain in the vain at- 
tempt to put astop to that traffic. The Cape of Good Hope, as a com- 
mercial colony, was not of much importance ; in 1844 the declared value 











of our exports to it was only 458,000/., and our imports from it were 258,- 
0002. The difference was made up by the military expenditure of Great 
Britain, which for 1843-4 amounted to294,000/., or more than 50 per cent. 
on our ex . For that war we have already paid 1,000,000/.; and, in 
all probability, 800,000/. or 900,000/. more will be required to close that 
account. That war is a striking instance of the pranks that colonial gover- 
nors can play—of the little control that a secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies can exercise over them. The Cape of Good Hope is the Algeria of 
England (hear, hear.) All of these wars had originated from nearly the 
same cause—namely, cattle stealing, along a frontier of upwards of 700 
miles (hear.] He attached no blame to Lord Grey or his predecessor on 
account of this war. There was but one means of securing our purses 
for the future—namely, by withdrawing our troops trom the frontier, and 
letting the colonists distinctly understand that they must defend them- 
selves, and pay the cost of such defence; 10/. a head was sufficient to 
detray the expense of sending emigrants to the cape ot Good Hope. Now, 
the direct military expenditure on account of the colonies was at the rate 
ot 60/. a year for cash csldler in the colonies ; therefore, reducing the 
military force at the Cape by 1500 men, and sending in their stead 9000 
emigrants a year, there would be a reduction in our expenditure. From 
the Cape he proceeded to the Mauritius. The declared value of the ex- 
ports to it of British produce was 285,000/. in 1844. The whole expendi- 
ture in 1843-4 on account of this colony was 92,0007. At present it cost 
somewhat more, for we had about 2000 troops there, and were going to 
improve the defences of the island, at the estimated cost of 150,000/. As 
Ceylon is neither a military station, nor a colony (properly so called), but 
a subjugated territory of the same kind as our possessions in India, it 
would be better governed by the East India Company than by the Colo- 
nial office (cheers). In which case we should have nothing to pay for the 
troops in that island. 

In 1843 and 1844 the military expenditure there by Great Britainamoun- 
ted to 110,000/., and in addition to the colonial and military expenditure 
of nearly 70,000/., 110,0007. a year was a heavy price for a colony, to 
which our exports did not exceed 240,000. in 1844. ,He now arrived at 
Hong Kong. From the Ist of May, 1844, when we took possession of 
that island, up to the 30th of September, 1846, we had expended upon it 
314,000. The totul direct expenditure by Great Britain in the Chinese 
and Indian seas cou'd not be less than 600.000/. a year on account of the 
trade with China, which, on the average of the last four years, did not ex- 
ceed 2,000.000/. a year in British produce and manufactures. Then La- 
buan appeared this year for the first time in our estimates (hear, hear, ) to 
the amount of 9827/.,2000/. of which was the salary of his Excellency the 
Rajah Brooke of Sarawak (hear, hear), to whose dominions a consul was 
— at 500/.a year. He would now conclude the catalogue of the 
military stations with the Falkland Islands. On that dreary, desolate, and 
windy spot, where neither corn nor trees can grow, we have, since 1841, 
expended upwards of 35,900/. Thus it appeared that our 12 military sta- 
tions and Ceylon contain about 22,000 troops ; that that portion of their 
civil and military expenditure which was defrayed by Great Britain 
amounted to at least 1,300,000/. a year, exclusive of naval expenditure 
and extraordinary expenditure for Kaffir wars, &c., which, on the average 
of the last ten years, may be put down at more than 100,000/. a year. “To 
those sums must be added a portion of the cost of the four large fleets 
which were stationed at or in the vicinity of the military stations, con- 
sisting at present of 93 ships, with a complement of 18,000 men, and must 
cost 1,500,000/.a year. What he proposed was this—to withdraw our 
military protection from the Ionian Islands ; to dispense with our stations 
and fleets on the west coast of Africa (hear, hear); to reduce our estab- 
lishments at Bermuda, the Cape, and the Mauritius, and to bestow upon 
those colonies free institutions ; to transfer Ceylon to the East India Com- 
pany, to keep a sharp watch over the expenditure for Hong Kong, La- 
buan, and Sarawak, and to acknowledge the claim of Buenos Ayres to 
the Falkland Islands. He now came to the colonies planted in North 
America, the West Indies, and Australia. Now, the declared value of the 
exports of British produce and manufactures in North America, West In- 
dian and Australian colonies, for the year 1844 (the last return), was 
about 6,000,000. The amount expended on account of the colonies could 
not be less than 2,000,000. sterling a year. Was it worth our while to 
spend 2,000,000/. a year to guard against the possibility of a diminution 
in our export trade of 6,000,000/. a year. He must consider three ques- 
tions separately with regard to each of the three great divisions of the 





colonies. In the North American colonies the military force amounted 
to about 9000 men. The military expenditure for the year 1843-4 was 
698,000/. The civil expenditure for the same year was34,000/. That 


sum included an annual charge of about 12,0007. a year for the North 
American clergy, and uf about 15,000/. a year for the Indian department. 
The whole direct expenditure by Great Britain for that year was return- 
ed to parliament at 736,691/. 18s. 9d. To that must be added a portion 
of the expense of the packet service, which costs 145,000/. a year, and a 
portion of the expense of the fleet on the North American and West In- 
dian station, which, on the average of the last ten years, must have cost 
300,000/. a year. When it was remembered that, in addition to these 
sums, parliament specially granted other vast sums, it followed that the 
North American oatiales have cost Great Britain at the rate of at least 
800,000/. sterling a year during the last ten years, andat present they must 
cost at least 800,000/. a year. Now, on the average of the five years, 
ending with 1844, the declared value of British produce and manufactures 
exported to the North American colonies was 2,600,0002. Was it worth 
while to pay 800,000/. a year to guard against the possibility of some 
diminution in that trade’ But suppose they were to separate and form 
independent states, would they not become more profitable as colonies 
than they were at present? The United States of America are in the 
strict signification of the word still colonies of Great Britain, as Carthage 
was a colony of Tyre, and the cities of louia and Sicily were colonies of 
Greece. The United States were, in every point of view, more useful to 
us than all our other colonies put together (hear, hear). 

In 1844 we exported to the United States produce and manufactures 
to the value of 8,000,000/., an amount equal to the whole of our real ex- 
port trade to all our colonial dominions, which we govern at a cost of 4,000, 
000/. a-year; while the United States costs us, for consular and diplomatic 
services, not more than 15,000/. a year; and not one ship of war is re- 
quired to protect our trade with the United States ; in fact, a British ship 
of war is seldom seen off the coasts of the United States. But he did not 
propose to abandon our North American colonies. If we were compelled 
to choose between the alternative of a continuance of the present vast 
expenditure and that ot abandoning these colonies, it was evident that the 
latter alternative would be the more profitable in an economical point of 
view. Our West Indian colonies, therefore, would in future cost this coun- 
try more than 700,000. a year—just one-fourth of the declared value of our 
exports to these colonies on the average of five years ending 1844. Now if 
we must choose between three alternatives, there could be little doubt 
which would be cheapest—namely, that of abandoning the colonies, for by 
so doing there would be a direct saving of 700,0007., and no danger of a 
differential duty on sugar. In fact, it we were to make them a present 
of 16,000,0002. sterling on condition of their becoming independent states, 
we should be gaining money to the amount of at least 350,000/. a year. 
Yet he did not propose to abandon them except at the express wish of 
the colonists. He should merely propose to reduce our military force 
to half its present amount, and to effect a saving of about 300,000/. ‘a-year. 
In the Australian colonies, including New Zealand, the number of troops 
must be about 5000 men, and the military expenditure must amount to 
about 270,000/. a-year ; the civil expenditure ‘Neing 30,0007. Therefore 
the direct expenditure of Great Britain on account of these colonies must 
amount to at least 300,000/. a-year, exclusive of such items as 15,402/. for 
the abandonment of Lord Stanley’s colony at North Australia ; 214,936/., 
which we first lent, and then gave, in consequence of Colonel Gawler’s 
extravagance in South Australia ; and he did not know how much for tke 
follies of Captains Hobson and Fitzroy in New Zealand, who involved us 
in a war with the natives, which was still goingon. The bill for that war 
had not yet been sent in. Would 500,000/. cover it? He was afraid not. 
Thus it appeared that the military force in the North American, 
West Indian, and Australian colonies, amounted to about 20,000, and the 
direct expenditure by Great Britain on eccount of those colonies, is about 
2,000,0007. a-year. Heshould propose to reduce that force to 10,000 men, 
whereof 4000 would be sufficient for North America, 3000 for the West 
Indies, and 3000 for Australia; and then, in his opinion, less than 100,- 
0002. a-year would suffice to defray the expense of those colonies to Great 
Britain. He believed that further reduction might ultimately be made 
on account of the commercial colonies. 

A return had just been presented to the house, from which it appeared 
that the total expenditure of all the colonies, defrayed by themselves, ex- 
copting Ceylon and the stations on the west coast of Afmca and the Ionian 
Islands, was about 3,350,000/. in 1845. The population of these colonies 
was about 3,400,000; theretore the annual expenditure was at the rate of 
19s. 8d. per head of the population. The rate of expenditure, however, 
varies considerably in different colonies. It was greater or less according 
as the colonists had less or more control over their own expenses (hear, 
hear.) This was a most important fact. He had omitted Ceylon, be- 
cause Ceylon was not a colony properly so called. He had likewise 
omitted the colonies on the west coast of Africa, for there was no account 
of ther population on which any reliance could be placed; and the 









Ionian Islands had also been omitted, because their expenditure had net 
been returned to parliament in the return in question. With these 
omissions, he found that the rate of iture of the colonies with rep- 
resentative assemblies was less than one-half the rate of the ex 

of the colouies without representative assemblies (hear.) The colonies 
with representative assemblies had a ion of about 2,580,000, and 
their yo gai in 1845 was 1,930,000/. 
head of their population. On the other hand, the 
colonies without representative assemblies was about 820,000, and their 
expenditure in 1845 was 1,422,000/., or at the rate of 1. 14s. a head of 
their population, or 18s, 7d. a head more than in the colonies with repre- 
sentative assemblies. This great increase of the rate of expenditure in 
the Crown colonies was mainly to be attributed to the want of self-gov- 
ernment, The rate of expenditure was the lowest in the North Ameri- 
can colonies, where there was the greatest amount of vernment. 

Now, the expenditure of the North American colocies, in 1845, was 13s. 
4d. per head of the population, or less than the average rate of the colo- 
nies with representative assemblies. But it should be remembered that 
of the 1,340,000/. expended in 1845 by the North American colonies nearly 
half a million was an extraordinary expenditure by Canada on account 
of new works and buildings, a large portion of which was defrayed by @ 
loan; if a portion of this loan be omitted, as it ought to be, from the an- 
nual expenditure, then the rate of expenditure by the North American 

colonies for the year 1845 would have been nearly the same as it was for 

the year 1842, when it amounted to about 9s. a head of the population, 

though this rate of expenditure was low compared to our other colonies, 

yet it was about 30 per cent. higher than that of the United States for 

similar purposes. The difference merely arose from the huge scale of sal- 

aries paid to the higher functionaries in the North American colonies. 

Generally speaking these functionaries received from three to four 
times the amount of the salaries of similar functionaries in the United 
States. For instance, in the Canadas, with a population of 1,200,000, the 
governor was paid 7000/.a year. In the United States the President had 
only 5000/. a year. There was no governor having more than 1200/. a 
year ; and in the state of New York, with a population of 2,600,000, the 
governor only received 800/. a year. In fact, the four North American 
colonies which he had just mentiuned paid 2500/. a year more for the sal- 
aries of their four governors than the 30 states of the Union did for their 
30 governors. The salaries of the governors of the 30 states of the Union 
amounted in all to about 14,000/. a year. Therefore, the average was 
4602. a year for the salary of each governor. Now there were 18 British 
colonies which paid for their own governors—their salaries amounted in 
all to 72,0002. a year; therefore the average was 4000/. a year for the sal- 
ary of each of these governors, or nearly nine times the rate of pay in 
the United States (hear, hear.) He did not think this rate of pay was too 
high for noble lords and other gentlemen of rank and connection, when 
they undertook the duties of governors of the colonies. But if we were 
determined to employ such persons in the colonies we ought to pay 
for them ourselves. On the other hand, if we insisted upon the colonies 
paying their governors, it appeared to him that with the exception of the 
military stations, we should permit the colonies to select their own gov- 
ernors and other functionaries, and to pay them what salaries they thought 
fit. In the West Indies the colonies with representative assemblies were 
—Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, the Windward Islands, with the excep- 
tion of St. Lucia, and the Bahamas; and their expenditure in 1845 was at 
the rate of 12s. 10d. per head of their population—the rate of Jamaica, 
13s. Now, compare this rate with that of the West Indian colonies with- 
oat representative assemblies—namely, St. Lucia, Honduras, Trinidad, 
and British Guiana, whose expenditure, exclusive of the cost of emigra- 
tion, was at the rate of 1/. 7s. a head, or more than twice as much as 
that of the West Indian colonies, which had representative governments. 
It might be said that the rate of expenditure was higher in the Crown 
colonies, because, generally speaking, these colonies were more thinly- 
peopled than the colonies with representative assemblies. But the 
Crown colony of the Mauritius was four times as densely peopled as Ja- 
maica, yet the rate of expenditure in Jamaica per head of the population 
was less than one-half what it was in the Mauritius. 

Again, the Crown coloay of Malta was one of the most densely peopled 
spots on the face of the earth; yet the rate of expenditure was 16s. 6d. a 
head of the population, or 20 per cent more than that of the plantations 
in the West Indies, or nearly double the ordi rate of expenditure in 
the thinly peopled North American colonies. Ceylon was the only ap- 
parent canoes to the rule that the rate of expenditure of colonies go- 
verned by the Colonial Office was greater than self governed colonies. 
The expenditure in 1846 was at the rate of 7s. 6d. a head of the population 
There could be nodoubt that if Ceylon were transferred, as he proposed, to 
the East India Company, it w: be Sy wey ne ig overned than it 
was by the Colonial office (hear, hear.) New South es was the only 
colony which had a representative assembly of any kind. It commenced 
its existence in 1843, and immediately caused an extraordinary diminu- 
tion in the expenditure. In 1841 the ordinary expenditure, exclusive of 
emigration, was at the enormous rate of 3/. 4s. a head of the population. 
In 1843 the representative assembly at once diminished the expenditure 
for the subsequent year by 60,000/.; and in 1846, when the free popula. 
tion amoun to 178,000, the expenditure was only 254,000/,, or at the 
rate of 1/. 8s. of the population. Now, compare the rate of expenditure 
of New South Wales with that of the neighbouring colony in Van Die- 
men’s Land, which had in vain petitioned for a representative assembly. 
There, on the average of the four years, ending with 1844, the ex i 
ture, exclusive of immigration, was at the enormous rate of 4/. 6s. a head. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that the difference in the rate of ex- 
penditure of the two colonies might be attributed, in part, though cer- 
tainly not altogether, to the abolition of transportation in New South Wales, 
and to its continuance, in its worst form, to Van Diemen’s Land. Un- 
fortunately, it now appeared that transportation was to be renewed to 
Van Diemen’s Land, though ina mitigated form; and the colonists would 
have every reason to be dissatisfied with the renewal of transportation, 
which would mar their prospects, and make them for ever the plague- 
spot and reproach of Australia. In the other Australasian colonies, 
which had not representative governments, he was unable to state with 
accuracy the rate of expenditure per head of the population. In South 
Australia, at one time, it exceeded 102. a head per annam; and the colo- 
ny became utterly bankrupt through the extravagancies of its governor. 
We had to liquidate its debts, sortie by a gift, in 1842, to the amount of 
214,936/., and by a loan of 85,0007. This loan would be repaid, because 
South Australia was becoming rich, in consequence of the discovery of 
mines. It was said that the Colonial Office had created great dissatisfac- 
tion in the colony by reserving a royalty upon all future mines. 

Mr. HAWES.—No. 

Sir W. MOLESWORTH—Well, then, they had assented to a royalty. 

Mr. HAWES—The last government did. 

Sir W. MOLESWORTH.—Thus the resolutions one colonial depart- 
ment made, another altered, and thus the whole yalue of property varied 
(hear, hear.) He did not know the rate of expenditure per head of the 
pepulation in the colony of New Zealand. Its expenditure, however, far 
exceed its income. In tuatcolony, what with imbecile governors in the 
beginning, what with incendiary bishops at present, what with constitu- 
tions proclaimed and suspended, what with quarrels with the natives, 
what with missionaries and land sharks, there has beena state of the most. 
extraordinary confusion (hear, hear.) Nevertheless he believed, that 
through the indomitable energy of our race, that colony would flourish, 
and become the Britain of the southern seas (hear, hear.) The house 
might remember that in 1846 the Colonial Office imagined a nondescript 
constitution for New Zealand, and sent it off post haste to that colony 
(hear, wats When the constitution arrived Governor Grey refused to be- 
stow it on New Ulster until he could receive further instructions; but he 
expressed his opinion in strong terms that the inhabitants of New Man- 
ster were fit for the constitution. When this intellige é' ed the 
Colonial Office a bill was immediately proposed to par t (which was 
passed about three months ago) to suspend the constitution of both pro- 
vinces, and perhaps the representatives of New Munster would be ia 
at work legislating when orders would arrive from England to suspend 
their constitution and to dismiss them with ignominy (cheers and laugh- 
ter.) He was afraid that the present Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
notwithstanding his great abilities, would not be renowned in future his- 
tory as either the Solon or Lycurgus of Australasia (hear, and laughter.) 
He thought that he had sufficiently established his position, that in every 
portion of the globe the British colonies were more economically and bet- 
ter governed in proportion as they were self governed (hear.) In saying 
this he did not mean to speak with disrespect either of past or present 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies. There was no essential difference 
between them: the system was throughout the same, whoever might be 
its nominal chief. Of that system, however, he did intend to speak with 
disrespect, and he could quote in justification of his so doing some high 
authorities on that side of the house. He alluded to the hon. gentleman 
the member for Liskeard, the hon. gentleman the member for Sheffield, 
and the noble earl at the head of the Colonial Office, before he became 
Secretary of State for the Polonies (hear, hear.) The Colonial Office un- 
dertook to perform an impossible task. It undertook the administration, 











civil, military, financial, jndicial, and ecclesiastical, of some 40 different 
communities, with yarious institutions, languages, laws, customs, wants, 












terests; and, in addition to its other arduous functions, was required 
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ee in the vain attempt to suppress the slave trade with Africa; and 
had likewise the difficult task of administering a secondary punish- 
ment in a pe colony at the antipodes. \ 
Now, if it were possible for any mortal man to discharge the duties of 
such an office, it was evident that he ought to possess, not merely great 
mental powers, but a long and intimate acquaintance with the affairs of 
the different colonies, and should be appointed on account of special ap- 
titude to conduct such business. Was this the rule for selecting secre- 
taries of State for the Colonies ee: hear. ] Nothing of the kind. They 
were generally chosen haphaz from the chiefs of the two great po- 
litical parties in that or the other house of Parliament [hear, hear], and 
retained their office, on the average, some 18 months or so. During the 
last nine there had been no less than six Colonial Secretaries—name- 
, Lord Glenelg, Lord et 6 Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, Mr. 
ladstone, and Lord Grey ; all of them were men of great ability—all ct 
them were, he believed, most anxious to use their abilities for the benefit 
of their country and of the Colonies. But he felt persuaded that one- 
third of them little or no acquaintance with colonial affairs prior to 
their acceptance of office. In fact, the colonial goverpmeut of this coun- 
try was an ever-changing, frequently well-intentioned, but invariably 
weak and ignorant despotism. Its peter varie2 incessantly, swayed 
about by opposite influences; at one time directed, perhaps, by the West 
Indian body, the next instant by the Anti-Slavery Society, then by Cana- 
dian merchants, or by a New Zealand Company [hear, hear], or by a 
missionary society. It was everything by turns, and nothing long; saint, 
protectionist, free-trader, all in rapid succession. Who were the men on 
whom colonial appoimtments were bestowed? The poor relations or 
needy dependents of men having political influence [hear, aud cheers]: 
Officers in the army and navy whohad been unsuccessful in their professions; 
briefless barristers, electioneering agents [h ar], importunate applicants 
for public employment, whose employments in this country public opin- 
ion would forbid; and, at times, éven discreditable partisans whom it was 
expedient to get rid of in the colonies [hear, hear]. In most cases they 
were signally unfit for the duties they had to perform, and became the 
tools of one or other of the colonial factions [hear, hear] whence pet- 
petual jealousies and never-ending fends [hear, hear]. The governors 
removed the judges, and the Judges appealed to that house for redress. 
To settle such questions the Colonial office had just created a new tri- 
bunal, ceanponed of an ex-Indian judge and railway commissioner [hear, 
hear, and a laugh], and of an ex-permanent Under Secretary of State tor 
the Colonies [hear, hear]. The one with little knowledge of colonial 
affairs—the other renowned for years as the real head of the colonial sys- 
tem of this country [hear, hear], and therefore famed and reputed to be 
the evil genius of the colonies. The Colonial Office, generally speaking, 
was virtually irresponsible. It was only when this country had to pay for 
a Canadian insurrection or a Kaffir war that an outcry was raised and the 
Colonial Office was called to account, and then there were notabove a 
score of members who knew anything about the subject (hear, hear], 
even after a laborious perusal of the documents carefully prepared for the 
purpose by the Colonial Office [hear, and cheers]. _It must likewise be 
remembered that — reliance could not be placed on those docu- 
miénts, for some were long didactic despatches, carefully written for the 
sole purpose of being presented to parliament, and, generally speaking, 
they were more or less tainted with partiality, because they were selected 
out ofa vast mass on account of their supposed importance, and of that 
importance the Colonial Office was the sole and irresponsible judge. The 
result was inevitable—namely, partial statements, instances of human 
infallibility not perhaps deserving such rough rude censures as those of the 
noble lord the member for King’s Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), but affording 
incontestable proofs of the impossibility under which that house laboured 
of forming a correct judgment with regard to colonial affairs. For simi- 
lar reasons the Colonial Office laboured under a similar difficulty : because 
the statements made to it by the colonial authorities must frequently be 
of a partial character, and at times wholly untrustworthy ; yet always 
months, and sometimes whole years, elapsed betore any explanation of 
those statements could be obtained. Ignorance and irresponsibility were 
the characteristic defects of our present mode of governing the colonies. 
For these defects there was uo remedy but local self-government [hear]. 
Hence he came to the conclusion that they should delegate to the colonies 
all the powers of local legislation and administration which were now 
possessed by the Colonial Office, with the reservation only of those pow- 
ers, the exercise of which would be inconsistent with the sovereignty of 
this country, or might be directly injurious to the interest of the whole 
empire. The powers that ought to be so reserved were few in number, 
could easily be defined. To determine them it would be necessary 
merely to consider what were the benefits which this country might de- 
tive from our colonies, and what was requisite to secure the continuous 
enjoyment of those benefits [hear, hear]. 
ow colonies were useful either as affording markets for our produce, 
or outlets for our population. In 1844 continental Europe, with a popula- 
tion of about 210,000,000 of inhabitants, did not consume more than 
24,000,000. worth of British produce and manufactures, whilst our colon- 
ies (including the United States, with a population of 25,000,000, consumed 
16,000,000/. worth of our goods. It must, however, be admitted that a 
considerable portion of our trade with our subject colonies consis*:d of 
goods sent to defray the cost of our establishments there. The habit of 
emigrating was confirmed, and becoming more powertul every day ; and, 
therefore, colonies were becoming more useful as outlets for our popula- 
tion. Free trade with the colonies, and access to the colonies, should, 
therefore, in his opinion, be the sole end and aim of the dominion which 
Great Britain still retained over her colonies. He did not propose to 
abandon any portion of our colonial empire (hear). He only complain- 
ed that it was of so little use to us (hear) ; that it was a vast tract of fertile 
desert, which cost this country 4,000,000/. a-year and yet only contained 
1,500,000 of our race. Would it not be possible to people this desert 
with active and thinking Englishmen—to cover it with communities com- 
posed of men with wants, habits, and feelings similar to our own (hear), 
anxious to carry on with this country a mutually beneficial trade ? [n this 
country every trade, every profession, and every branch ofindustry was 
overstocked ; in every quarter there was fierce competition for employ- 
ment. (hear, hear). Now, on the contrary, m the colonies there was an 
equally fierce competition for labour of every kind. Was there, then, 
any mode of bridging over the oceans that intervened, so that our colon- 
ies might be to the United Kingdom what the back-woods were to the 
United States? If sucha plan could be devised—if it could be carried 
into execution—it 8 tend to solve the most difficult economical pro- 
blems of England and of Ireland. To carry such a plan into execution 
two things would be requisite. First, funds wherewith to convey the 
rer classes to the colonies. How could such funds be obtained? The 
on. gentleman, the member for Sheftield, the hon. gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Gateshead, and his hon. friend, the member for Liskeard, said 
that sufficient funds could be obtaiued by the sale of waste lands, accor- 
ding to the well known plan of Mr. Wakefield. He held the same opin- 
ion. They spent‘ four millions sterling a year in the colonies on army, 
navy, ordnance, commissariat, Kaflir wars, Canadian rebellions, and the 
like, while for half tour millions (the sum which he proposed to save by 
a reduction on colonial expenditure) we might ey annually to Austra- 
lia 150,000 ns, and to Canada twice that number. I ask the house 
at the expiration of 10 or 15 years, from which of these two modes of ex- 
sep the public money would the nation derive the greater benefit ? 
wo millions a year would have been sufficient in 10 years to double or 
triple the British population of our colonial empire. Wealthy states, 
worthy of the British name, would have been generated, carrying on with 
us anenormous trade ; self-governed, they would have needed neither 
navy hor army to protect them, and would have gladly defrayed ever 
loc expense. Again, the same sum of 2,000,000/. sterling a year would, 
in 10 years, have conveyed to North America some 3,000,000—say of 
Irishmen. With that sum I believe you might have created beyond the 
Atlantic a new and happy Ireland, so attractive to the Celtic race that 
ba would have migrated in shoals from the old and unha y Ireland, 
thus, perhaps, have enabled you to solve that fearful pra Ty which 
neither gagging bills, nor coercion bills, nor alien bills, nor even a repeal 
of the union, will ever solve. That would have been a feat for a great 
statesman to accomplish, and would have covered his name with immor- 
tal renown. But to colonise beneficially it is necessary that the higher 
and richer, ol well as the poorer classes, that the employers of la- 
bourers as well as the employed, that ail classes of society should 
te together, forming ,2ew communities, analogous to that of the 
mt state. On such principles alone have successful colonies been 
ounded in ancient or modern times. On such principles the colo- 
nies of Greece and of New England were founded. He[Sir W. Moles- 
worth did not intend to propose to the house any plan of systema- 
tic colonisation, or any grant of public money for ‘that urpose ; his 
only —— at present were reduction of useless Nameeel oi and re- 
form of colouial government. In what manner colonial expenditure 
could be curtailed without detriment to the interests of the empire, in 
what manner the system of colonial government could be amended for 
the benefit of the colonies, he had attempted to show; and in the hope 
that he had succeeded in proving that that exp®nditure ought to be cur- 
tailed and that system of government ought to be amended, be would 












this house that fre colonial expenditure of the British empire demands 
inquiry with a view to its uction, and that to accomplish this reduc- 
tion and to secure greater contentment and prosperity to the colonists, 
they ou ht to be invested with large powers for the adm inistration of 
their local affairs.” And if the government should agree to this motion 
then he would next session follow up the subject by a motion for a com- 
mittee of inquiry. (The hon. baronet resumed his seat amidst loud and 
general cheering). ’ 

Mr. HUTT, in seconding the motion, said there was scarcely any opin- 
ion which had been expressed by the hon. gentleman which he was not 
prepared to maintain. He agreed with him, that a large expenditure of 
this country on account of the colonies was an intolerable burden, and 
that its application was productive of very little beneficial result. He 
believed, also, that it afforded an excuse, and was sometimes the cause of 
a mischievous meddling by the Colonial Office with the internal affairs of 
the colonies. Our present system of colonization was a miserable substi- 
tate for that policy which, in former times, regulated all the relations be- 
tween this country and the colonies. Our former policy was inexpensive 
to this country, was practically beneficial to the colonies, and did not re- 
quire those who administered it to be so overwhelmed with business that 
it could not be executed in a satisfactory manner. He was quite aston- 
ished that Lord Grey should have been led, for one moment, to support 
the present system. That its working was absolutely ridiculous, was 
shown by the universal feelings of the colonists; and that it was not 
founded in the affections of the people was quite notorious, for the el 
ple of this country entertained feelings most hostile to the Colonial Office, 
as it was at present constituted. The working of that office was, in the 
highest degree, unsatisfactory. One of the most objectionable features 
of the system arose from its irresponsibility. There was a mysterious- 
ness about its proceedings which no one could cope with or understand, 
and the irregular influence which was exercised was always exercised 
on the side of obstruction and bad faith (hear, peer) His hon. friend 
had called the attention of the house to South Australia, the most flour- 
ishing colony of the British Crown. That salony possessed the singular 
advantage of costing this country nothing (hear, hear). The pains which 
the Colonial Office took to prevent the formation of that colony was an 
exceedingly singular proceeding, even in the history of that office, and 
would afford a most entertaining article for Punch. But that colony was 
formed in spite of the Colonial Office, and was now, as he had already 
said, the most flourishing colony of the British Crown (hear, hear). If 
it was the business of the Colonial Office to superintend emigration, he 
must say that that important function was executed in a most sngrler 
manner. The Colonial Office had at its disposal an almost unlimited ex- 
tent of soil in almost every region of the globe. At home there was a 
people disposed to emigrate, gifted with qualities a | to succeed, and 
capital could be procured to any amount. From such elements, well and 
judiciously combined, the most maguificent results might be expected. 
But what was the fact?’ Why, that the Colonial Office had made such 
use of these elements that it had rendered anything deserving the name 
of colonization almost impossible. Although there were some remarka- 
ble exceptions, the parties proceeding to the colonies were chiefly and 
almost exclusively men of no means and no character, adventurers and 
malcontents, and traders in El Dorados—men who did well in no coun- 
try. The class of men who formerly went out to the plantations belong- 
ing to the British Crown would go there no longer, because emigration 
now meant proscription and exile; for whatever abilities a settler might 
possess, all the avenues of distinction were closed against him and his 
family for ever. The desire to emigrate was at present confined exclu- 
sively to the working classes. And yet there were thousands of men 
willing to confront any trial which would lead to a career of honourable 
enterprise, and whose presence umongst the emigrants would be an in- 
pcan iy blessing both to them and the settlement, but who would not 
hear of colonization on the terms on which it was now offered (hear.) 
The true way to extend colonization was to improve the condition of the 
colonies, and to ennoble emigration. The subject was one to which he 
had for many years given h's attention, and he scarcely knew one which 
more strongly merited the attention of the British statesman. He be- 
lieved if they were to give the colonies free institutions, and the power 
to manage their own aflairs, that they would be perfectly ready to defray 
all the expenses of government, aud that such a course would best con- 
duce to the extension and prosperity of the colonial empire of this 
country. 

The question having been put, 

Mr. HAWES thought that whethe. they regarded the importance of 
the debate, or whether they cousidered the magnitude of the subject, 
and the multitude of details it involved, he might venture to ask the 
house to extend to him its kindest indulgence while he drew somewhat 
largely on its patience, in reply to the observations of the hon. gentle- 
man who preceded him. His hon. friend had impugned, not only the 
colonial policy of the present day, but the whole colonial policy of Eug- 
land itself. Reproaches had been showered on the Colonial Office, and 
on the noble lord at the head of it (no, no); reproaches in which he (Mr. 
Hawes) begged humbly to take his share. 

Mr. Urt said he had cast no reproaches on Lord Grey, but on the 
systera. 

Mr. HAWES thought that what had fallen from his hon. friend and 
from the hon. baronet the member for Southwark involved reproaches 
not only on the system, but on those who had administered that system 
at the Colonial Office. It was not for him to detend all the defects and 
errors of that system in past times ; but that he would say, that the colo- 
nial policy of England had, on the whole, been the most successful and 
the most beneficial that the world had ever witnessed [laughter, and cries 
of “ oh” }]. Let them refer to past times, or to any foreign possession of 
other countries at the present day, and tell him where they would find the 
same success, the same progress, the same establishment of free institu- 
tions, of British law, of a free press, and of trial by jury, which they 
would find in all of our colonies (oh). Let them point out to him any 
foreign possession where the personal liberty of the subject was possessed 
to the same extent which it was in our English colonial possessions [ hear. } 
Both his hon. friends had referred to what they had been pleased to call 
the old colonial system. He must say, however, that they had not been 
able toconvey to him any very definite idea of what they meant by that 
system. He had heard it said that the old colonies of America were to 
be taken as a model for modern colonization. Now he hardly knew oue 
of those colonies which had not been exposed for years to the direst vicis- 
situdes. And when he was told that emigration and colonization were to 
be conducted on a system which would comprehend every grade of 
society, he could not help asking those hon. gentlemen who took that 
view to tell him where he would find any iustance of the aristocracy of 
this country, or of man of eminence, going out tu a colony for the purpose 
of colonization, and not for the purpose of obtaining wealth, either by 
slave labour or by way of traffic with the natives. There was not one of 
our modern colonies to which he could not point in triamphant contrast 
to any one of the old American colonies. Whether it were New Zealand 
or Australia—wherever, in fact, they had of late years attempted to found 
a colony, the success had been so marked that it ought to encourage us 
to continue in the same course, for it contrasted well with the old colo- 
nies, in none of which the success had been sorapidas in South Australia. 
Therefore, it was; he was not disposed to recur to the old system of colo- 
nisation, which, let the house remember, comprehended both monopoly 
and slavery. Before passing to the general subject he must refer to what 
the hon. member for Southwark had stated with regard to the patronage 
of the Colonial Office. The hon. baronet had said that none but needy 
adventurers or persons possessed of parliamentary influence were appoint- 
ed toimportant situations in the colonies. He should have thought that 
the hon. baronet, having pee ‘so much attention to this question, must 
have recollected names which formed a sufficient answer to his assertion. 
He would not refer merely to the noble lord at the head of the Co!onial 
Office, but the ministers who had preceded him ; and when he mention- 
ed the names of those who had been appoin‘ed to the situation of gover- 
nor in our colonies, he thought the house would not deny that they were 
men of the most distinguished abilities and of the highest character :— 
Sir C. Metcalfe, Lord Elgin; Sir H. Smith, at the Cape; Sir W. Cole- 
brooke, at Barbadoes—none of these appointments had been made from 
the sordid motives assigued by thehon. baronet hear). Mr. More O’Ferral, 
at Malta; Captain Grey, at New Zealand ; Lord Harris, at Trinidad—no 
sordid motives, he was sure, influenced the colonial authorities in making 
these appointments. The hon. baronet said his desire was to confer on 
the colonies the largest measure of self-government, and he also said that 
he was not in favour of abandoning any one colony. Now wherever the 
colony was fitted for that form of government, he (Mr. Hawes) admitted 
that the home authorities were bound to confer it, but he thought when 
the hon. baronet looked to the extent and nature of our colonial empire 
he would admit that any such general admission must be subject to great 
qualification. Take, for instance, Canada, where self-government existed 
to its utmost extent. Would the hon. baronet seek to extend the same 
system to the little island of Nevis, or to the Mauritius, which was a mili- 
tary station of great im portance as well as a colony. Moreover, in every 
colony where hostile races existed, as where the Europeans were in a 





great minority, local government would only place a tyrannical power in 
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the hands of the It was in such cases that the influence of the 
Crown had been ial in maintaining harmonious action between 
hostile races and unequal numbers of different races, which, he would 
wadostohe to say, local government alone could not have doue (hear, 
ear ]. 

Our colonial possessions might, he thought, be in four ¢ ‘ 
They might be considered a eaeelah 6 * ae Pe evhioh it oe 
sired to extend cong parvane as British America, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand. Our planiations—the great object of which wag 
to raise tropical produce for this country—were another class. In them 
there would be great anomalies and difficulties in establishing the doctrine 
of self-government. Then there were our territorial possessions, or set- 
tlements on the west coast of Africa. In none of these could the doctrine 
of local government be applied. Our great military stations formed the 
other class. Now, looking at all these, he thought it must be admitted 
that it would be impossible to apply to all one uniform system of govern- 
ment. He agreed with the hon. baronet so far that eal calliemediomne 
ought to be the rule ; and that wherever a colony was fitted to receive it 
the first duty of the government at home ought to be to cunfer it. He 
would shortly refer to what had been done in this respect. He was glad 
to hear the hon. baronet say that he did not wish to abandon any one of 
our colonies. But bow did he propose to govern them? So long as we 
had colonies, there must be some power at home—the Colonial “Ofione 
or commissioners—some authority similar to the present. The hon. mem- 
ber behind him (Mr. Hutt) had talked of the despotic authority of the 
Colonial Office, and so also had the hon. baronet the member for South- 
wark. He wished to know what of meant by that expression—des- 
potic authority ? Was not the Colonial Minister amenable to parliament, 
and was he not now there explaining and defending the acts of the Colo- 
nial Office? He might recall their attention to what occurred when the 

uestion of New Zealand was debated in that house. He believed that 

ebate had been productive of the greatest beuefit, and he utterly denied 
that there was any despotic influence exercised by the Colonial Office, or 
any principle of action which he should be ashamed to avow in that house 
at auy time. The imputations cust by hon. gentlemen ona most impor- 
tant branch of the government were, he must say, most unworihy, and 
must, he thought have been uttered rather to give a zest to their speeches 
than in the belief that they weredeserved. He regretted such impu- 
tations, because they tended to undermine the authority of the Colonial 
Office in the colonies, and thought they ought not to be risked without 
there being some foundation for them. With regard to self-government, 
he would state the cases in which it had been recognized. Did not 
Canada possess the largest measure of self-government ever enjoyed b 
any colony? She had her own parliament and made her own laws, with 
scarcely any interference by the authorities at home (hear, hear). But 
Canada had not self-government, but it had what had been termed—and 
justly termed—responsible government; and Lord Elgin had succeeded 
in conducting the government of the colony fully acting on that principle 
of responsible government (hear). Acting upon that principle, and with- 
out reference to one party or another, but with the ministers appr »ved of 
by the majority of the assembly, Lord Elgin had succeeded in carrying 
on the government of the colony amid the greatest tranquillity, and with- 
out any desire of change onthe part of the colonists, at a time when great 
changes were occurring in almost every county in Europe (hear). In 
New Brunswick the most complete measure of self-government had been 
conferred on the colony. [na dispatch addressed by the noble lord at 
the head of the Colonial Office to the Governor of New Brunswick dated 
in June, 1848, he instructed the governor to form such a council as would 
command the greatest confidence of the inhabitants, and to abstain from 
favouring auy political party. In Nova Scotia a change had been made, 
with which the province was satisfied, and the government was now con- 
ducted by the new ministers with the sanction of the assembly and of 
the governor. In a dispatch from the noble lord at the head of the Co- 
lonial Office to the Governor of New Brunswick, dated 31 November, 
1846, he recommended him to carry out the principle of local self-govern- 
meut. Asregarded, therefore, our possessions in North America, they 
were in full enjoyment of the privileges of the British constitution. The 
hon. baronet the member for Southwark had made some rather barsh ob- 
servations on the bill which the noble lord at the head ot the Colonial 
Oifice had introduced with respect to the government of New Zealand. 
The hon. baronet was not quite accurate in what he said on this point. 
He (Mr. Hawes) was disposed to think that bill did confer a good consti- 
tution on New Zealand. It contained a novel and important provision, 
for it contained a clause for conferring the franchise on the natives. 
(hear). He believed that was the first attempt in the history of coloni- 
zation gradually to introduce the native population to the exercise of the 
political franchise. (Lord Lincoln made a remark here which was not 
heard in the gallery). He could inform the noble lord that a great many 
would exercise that power; for a more intelligeut race, or meu more 
fitted to form good subjects, than the New Zeuland natives, did not exist 
(hear). With regard to Australia, the bill had been sent out merely to 
elicit the opinion of the colonists with regard to it. Their opinion was 
adverse. The bill was altered, and now would give full power to estab- 
lish municipal councils, with power to the colonists to alter and amend 
them as they might be required. There was nothing like despotic con- 
duct with respect to that bill. With regard to the Cape of Good Hope, 
there had been no indisposition to confer on that colony the privilege of 
self-government. In December, 1841, the governor, Sir G. Napier, re- 
commended, in a dispatch, that a representative government should be 
conceded. Lord Stanley, in reply, pointed out several objections, which 
he stated, however, he had no doubt would be met. In November, 1846, 
thenoble lord at the head of the Colonial Office, adverting to the applica- 
tion for a representative form of government, wrote to the  tanege that 
the government was not averse to extend to the colonists the largest power 
of self-government in all that related to the internal affairs of the colony. 

In December, 1847, Sir H. Smith, in a despatch, stated that he ereper 
ed to embrace in one general report the Sp sg | of the whole gov- 
ernment of the colony in a comprehensive view, and regarding popular 
representation as the true English form of government (hear). In the 
West India colonies a different state of things existed. Here there was 
a small European community with a large native po ulation. W hether 
they took Guiana, Trinidad, or the smaller islands, they would still find 
that there was a small European, with a large coloured population. He 
asked his hon. friend whether, under such circumstances, he was prepar- 
ed to trust them to their own government, without reserving any power 
of interference to the government in the mother country ? He did not 
think that the people of England were prepared to submit to the Euro- 
pean portion x oe colonies being wholly governed by the coloured popu- 
lation. Now, with regard to some of the other colonies to which the hon. 
baronet alluded, he had asserted that those colonies which possessed 
legislative assemblies governed their affairs more cheaply than those 
which had not. It was strange, but it was nevertheless true, that the 
Colonial Office did not contain, ror had it been furnished with, a correct 
account of the population, the financial position, or the general expenses 
of the government of our West India colonies; whereas it had been fur- 
nished with correct details with respect to all those matters in New Zea- 
land, New South Wales, and Australia. The hon. baronet, in his ealcula- 
tions in reference to New South Wales, mentioned that from 40,000 to 
50,000 persons emigrated to that country every year; but he ought not to 
have forgotten to state, that such an increase in the population must have 
considerably altered the cost of government. But he (Mr. Hawes) did 
not believe that the hon. baronet had quoted from any statements on 
which reliance could be placed. In mentioning the cost of the govern- 
ment of British Guiana, for example, he had neglected to deduct any sum 
that might have been expended upon immigration, and which he (Mr 
Hawes) was informed amounted in one year to 100,000/. 

Several Members.—Dollars. . 

Mr. HAWES thought that his information was correct, and the sum ex- 
pended to provide immigration was stated to rf ee raga of a total 
expeaditure in a single year of 213,000/., ng Neat ¢ His ich was for the 
support of the military establishment of the island. His hon. friend had 
referred to another colony—Hong-Kong—tbe expenses of governing 
which he stated were very extravagant, W ile at the same time the settle- 
ment had been productive of very ‘ttle advantage to the mother country. 
Now, upon referring to the report of Sir J. alg the Governor of Hong- 
Kong, with respect to the affairs of the colony in 1847—the report was 
dated the 13th of March, 1847—he found it stated that the revenue of the 
island had increased in a single year from 9000/. to 22,0002. ythat the ge- 
neral expenditure for goverument purposes had been considerably de- 
creased, and that there was ever probability of the military establish- 
ment of the colony being reduced to the ordinary level. Upon the whole 
he (Mr. Hawes) thought that the hon. baronet had swelled his account of 
the colonial expenditure and the cost of colonial government to an extent 
which he had no ground for. The hon. baronet had, he observed, omitted 
Ceylon when referring to these particular questions. Ceylon was close- 
ly connected with the Indian empire, and he (Mr. Hawes) was happy to 
be able toiuform the house that that the whole cost of the fixed estab- 
lishment of the island was placed under the immediate control of the 
council; but he might at the same time express an opinion, that in the 
expense of governing Ceylon great reductions might be made without 
inflicting any injury upon the country. He had also heard many com- 















made with respect to the cost of governing the Mauritius. In 
last the authorities at the Colonial Office were aware of the 
ility of the t commercial difficulties arvans in that colony, and 
: sble tend Carl Grey) had in cousequence written to the governor 
of the island and urged upon him the necessity of reviewing the whole 
i ere with the view of reducing the expenditure. A 
reply to his noble friend’s communication had since been seoutyeds in 
which the governor stated that he had effected a reduction in the tax- 
ation of the island to the extent of 65,0002. (hear, hear.) He had relieved 
the planters alone to the extent of 30,000/. a year by taking off the stamp 
duties on the indentures of apprentices (hear, hear.) He thought he had 
inted out two instances, at all even‘s, wherein, without local self 
yernmeut, there had been a disposition evinced on the part of the Colonial 
Office to promote economy. It was by no means his wish at that late 
hour of the night to trouble the house with eo) details as to the progress 
of our emul policy, but he must take the liberty of saying that the de- 
ductions drawn by the hon. baronet the member for Southwark with re- 
gard to the result of that policy as affecting the amount of colonial im- 
rts and exports were very inaccurate. The hon. member for Gates- 
ead (Mr. Hutt) asserted that the colony of South Australia would now be 
in a flourishing condition if the Colonial Office had acted discreetly with 
regard to it—that it would if the Colonial Office had properly supported 
it now be one of the most valuable colonies in possession of the Crown. 
Now, what was the fact? If the Colonial Office had not interfered to 
protect the colony it would have become bankrapt (hear, hear.) When 
the local government were in difficulties they came to the Colonial Office 
and received pecuniaty assistance from it to the extent of two hundred 
and odd thousand pounds. Now, with regard to the royalties of mines in 
South Australia. After a most elaborate investigation of the whole sub- 
ject by Lord Stanley, he came to a decision and fixed the tax ; but it had 
this inequality, that it applied to some mines and not to others, because, 
before the tax was fixed, some lands had been disposed of ipeiading the 
whole of the minerals under the land. Of course the tax applied only to 
mines sunk on lands sold after the decision of Lord Stanley. He consider- 
ed it as faira tax as could be raised, but complaints were still made 
against it; and one of the last acts of the noble lord at the head of the 
Foreign Office was to abolish it altogether. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE.—When was it done? 

Mr. HAWES.—Very recently: but not within the last three or four 
days, as he heard his hon. friend insinuate. He contended that the Co- 
lonial Office, or rather it was the colonial policy of England, had not been 
go unsuccessful as his hon. friend had stated. Look at Port Philip, as 
one instance. In 1845, the revenue there was 89,000/.—in 1847 it had 
risen to 96,000/., while the exports, which were, in 1843, £315,000, were, 
in 1846, £425,000. The papers on the table, and which had been printed, 
in regard to South Australia, proved that that colony was alse in a flour- 
ishing condition, and that its trade had very largely increased: and so it 
was in all our Australian colonies. His hon. friend said discontent pre- 
vailed. No doubt of it; and let the Colonial Office do what they would 
there would always be some parties discontented. Even were his hon. 
friend in the Colonial Office to-morrow his opinions and his acts would be 
unpopular amongst some part of the population of New South Wales. 
The high price which was exacted for land had been the cause of much 
discontent. He would say nothing as to the policy of exacting a high 
price for land; but he said distinctly, that turning the land fund to the 

urposes of promoting emigration had proved one of the most success- 
al plans which had ever been tried. In New South Wales they had a 
popular constitution; the elected members were double in number to 
those who were members of the council by virtue of their offices. He 
did not know another instance of more successful colonization than that 
of New Zealand. 

Mr. HUTT.—No thanks to the colonial office for that. 

Mr. HAWES.—At all events the New Zealand Company had to apply 
to the government for a large sam of money upon loan—it was freely re- 
sponded to, and the colony was now progressing in the most marked and 

ratifying manner, a8 was proved by the despatch of the governor dated 
arch last, then on the table of the house. His hon. friend had alluded 
to the excess of expenditure in the Colonial Department within the last 
few years, as was proved by the paperson the table. He had been struck 
with the rapid increase of our colonial expenditure. Comparing it for the 
years 1832 and 1843, there was an increase of between 700,000/. and 
800,000. He had an account made out showing in detail how every 
item of increase had arisen, and the result wae rather remarkable. It ap- 
peared that the whole of the increase applied only to three colonies :— 
Canada, Cape of Good Hope, and New South Wales—the latter being a 
— military station, and including Australia. It was satisfactory to 
ve traced the cause of the increased expenditure, because the present 
state of Canada would place it in the power of government to reduce the 
expense in that colony very materially (hear, hear). The civil expendi- 
ture had not increased more than 40,000/., and when they came to re- 
member that Falkland Island, New Zealand, and Hong-Kong had been 
established siuce the first period, the increase could not be considered as 
great. He believed the evleutah expenditure was susceptible of conside- 
rable reduction, but it could not be done well if it were done too hastily. 
‘His hon. friend had complained of the too constant interference with the 
legislation of the colonies by the Colonial Office. In order to show what 
it was, he had caused a paper to be prepared, which showed that from 
the Ist of January, 1847, to the 30th June, 1848, 912 laws and ordinances 
had passed under review, and only 55 had been at all objected to during 
that period out of that number. He was aware that the Colonial Office 
did not enjoy the good opinion of many of his hon. friends behind him; 
but he was at a loss to conceive or to trace that dislike back to any clear 
or intelligible cause. It was an office which must at all times be more 
or less verging upon unpopularity. Every man who had a crotchet upon 
emigration ran to the Colonial Office, and unless his plan were immediate- 
ly adopted, of course he was a disappointed man. Again, 1t was some- 
times the duty of the Colonial Secretary to discharge a colonial judge, 
and they and all their respective friends of course looked upon all con- 
nected with the office with a prejudiced eye. Colonial Secretaries some- 
times had to remove persons holding situations, and those persons had 
their friends, who raised objections to the Colonial Office. If the house 
would look to those who had held the Secretaryship of the Colonies it 
would find that none of them could be supposed inclined to practise des- 
tic measures. Amongst these persons were Mr. Huskisson, Lord John 
ussell, and Lord Glenelg. They, surely, could have no tendency to des- 
= This he could say with confidence, that the greatest benefit had 
been conferred on the British empire by such individuals, and in this he 
included all who had filled the office of Secretary of Colonies, including 
the right hon. gentleman opposite. He could not foresee what might be 
the future destinies of those colonies; but he believed that the benefits 
conferred on them by this country—the remembrance of those benefits, 
the ties of language, and similarity of institutions, would tend to unite 
them to the mother country, and to maintain that connection. So far 
from objecting to the resolution of the hon. baronet, he thought it would 
tend te strengthen the hands of government (cheers). 

Mr. F. SCOTT moved that the debate be adjourned. 

Mr. HUME objected. He considered that the concessions made by 
the Under Secretary were so important that it was not necessary to pro- 
ceed further. It was admitted that self-government was to be the rule 
and where it was otherwise was to be the exception. Economy in gov- 
ernment, too, was to be the rule. The adoption of the resolution was a 
~ rere by + pew rey sg 

r. ANSTEY did not share in the confidence in the Coloni 
that had been expressed by the hon. member. pam Sey 

Mr. F. SCOTT objected to proceed, as it was impossible for human na- 
ture to bear up os these repeated sittings, both by day and night. 

Mr. MANGLES considered the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hawes) had been 
successful in the speech he had made, so far as it was a defence of the 
Colonial Office as it had been recently administered ; but the hon. gen- 
tleman showed more chivalry than discretion in attempting to defend for- 
mer colonial administrations. Neither did he think the hon. gentleman 
ought to have thrown out his taunt against the New Zealand ompany ; 
because it was admitted by the Colonial Office itself that great injury had 

u done to the colony by the governor. 

Mr. URQUHART ye the adjournment of the debate, and, after 
a few words from Lord J. RUSSELL, who said he had no objection to it, 
the debate was adjourned to this day fortnight. 
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John Russell, on the 22d ult., introduced a bill into the House of Com- 
mons, for Suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland until the first of 
March next. The following is a summary ef his speech, wuich contains 
a well-drawn compendium of the state of Lrish affairs :— 


Lord J. RUSSELL assured the House of the deep concern which he felt in 
es to ag to it the suspension for a limited time of the constitutional liber- 
ties of Ireland. In proposing it, he undertook to enor three things—first, that the 
present state of Ireland was Teanght with evil, and that we were upon the eve of a 
‘ormidable outbreak, if it were not suppressed in time ; secondly, that there were 
means provided by the leaders of the contemplated insurrection to produce great 
injury and danger, unless some measures were adopted to act them ; and, 
thirdly, that the measure which he was about to propose was that particular remedy 
which appeared to be best adopted in the present calamitous condition of 
Ireland. He then traced the history of the agitation for the repeal of the union 
from its commencement under Mr. O'Connell, who declared that no political 
change was worth the shedding of one single drop of blood, down to the present 
period, when a new faction had started into existence, who held at first covertly 
and ambiguously, but at last openly and explicitly, that their object was the total 
separation of Ireland from the dominions of the United — om. The means 
which they proposed for effecting that object were distinguished by the appellation 
of physical force, which evidently meant rebellion against the Crown of this 
kingdom. Whilst England and Scotland had been contributing their private and 
public funds to the mitigation of the famine which had recently ravaged Irelaud, 
all that the confederates and their leaders had contributed was seditious haran- 
gues, inflammatory appeals to the passions, and misrepresentations of the contribu- 
tions and motives of the British le. Ireland was slowly recovering from that 
great calamity, when the events of February last occurred in Paris, giving en- 
couragement to all who believed that the force and authority of this empire might 
be overthrown by open insurrection, A deputation, comprising among its members 
Mr. 8. O'Brien, was sent from Ireland to Paris for the purpose of asking assis- 
tance from France to the contemplated Irish insurrection. Although that attempt 
failed, the project went on, and there was little or no — any further at- 
tempted as to the intentions of the Irish Confederation. is Lordship then ad- 
verted to the seditious articles published in the United Irishman, for which Mr. 
Mitchell was now suffering transportation, and to the more recent articles in the 
Trish Felon, to show that this Confederation intended, first to abolish the Im- 
perial Government of these islands ; next, to take away from the Queen all au- 
thority over Ireland ; and, lastly, to abolish at once all the existing rights of pro- 

erty. 
: To accomplish these objects it was proposed that the people should arm them- 
selves, and should thus be ready to encounter any force which the Government 
might have at its disposal. It was felt, however, in Ireland, and by none more 
than the Roman Catholic clergy, that if the Confederation should succeed in its 
objects, there would be an end of all respect for religion, and that the rule of 
brute force would be established. In order to neutralize the alarm thus felt by 
the clergy, the leaders of the intended Irish Republic, after disclaiming all inten- 
tions of pillage and massacre, and of overthrowing religion, issued a resolution in 
which they frankly avowed that their object was not merely to repeal the legisla- 
tive union but to overthrow the power and authority of thiscountry altogether, and 
the sway of that Government which they were bound and had sworn to obey. He 
then came to his second proposition, which was thatthere were formidable means 
preparing for rebellion against the constitutional authorities ef the country. All 
the accounts which he had recently received from Ireland combined to this con- 
clusion, that the organization proposed by this Confederation was of a formidable 
character, was rapidly extending, and that in parts of the country the clubs and 
associations established by it were already ripe for insurrection. It was, however, 
chiefly within the last month that their proceedings had become more formidable 
and dangerous. He then read extracts from the despatches of Lord Clarenden, 
stating that though the clubs might not contemplate an outbreak immediately, Go. 
vernment must determine before Parliament was up whether it would seek for 





fresh powers, or would permit the organization for immediate civil war to proceed | 


unmolested. The accounts received through the constabulary reports correspond- 
ed with the views of Lord Clarendon. He then referred to the establishment of 
numerous clubs during the last two months at Carrick-on-Suir, Meath, Cork, 
Waterford, and other places, and showed that the titles of several of them had 
been taken from parties who had rendered themselves conspicuous in the rebel. 
lion of 1798, with the express intention of encouraging the members to imitate their 
traitorous example. He particularly referred to the military organization of the 
clubs of Cork which had been reviewed by Mr. 8. O’Brien, to the salutation which 
had there been addressed to that aspiring traitor as King of Munster, and to his 
mock modesty in ;efusing the appellation by saying, “ Not yet, not yet.’’ He also 
adverted to the language used c Meagher on his arrest at Waterford, and on his 
return some time afterwards from Slievnamon, where he was met by some 10,000 
or 15,000 people, who avowed that, as all property had originally belonged to the 
people, a divison of it now would only be a resumption of their own by the people. 
He then alluded to the recent events at Carrick upon Suir, where the peasantry 
had assembled armed with muskets and sithes, and other formidable weapons, for 
the rescue of some persons arrested for bailable offences. On that occasion neither 
the will nor the intention to rebel was wanting ; all that,was wanting was the occa- 
sion. He thenread a letter which he had received that morning from Lord Cla 
reudon’ declaring that the change which had coute over the people within the last 
ten days was most alarming, and was greater than any which had ever been seen 
before in Ireland. No doubt that any attempt at insurrection would be put down, 
but it could not be done without aaack bloodshed and the sacrifice of many lives. 
He therefore felt it to be his duty to come down to Parliament and propose a meas 
ure to meet this state of things. The Lord-Lieutenant and the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland had both pointed out the dangerous character of the Confederate clubs. 
It might yet be necessary to introduce ameasure to prevent the organization of 
these Gale. Constituted as these clubs were, no doubt could exist as to their ille- 
gality, but the means of procuring evidence against them was not such as enabled 
the Goverrmentto put them down with facility. Such being the case, he knew 
of no remedy so direct in its purpose, as that of securing the persons of those who 
were at the head of this projected insurrection, by the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. There was at this momenta necessity for a bill toenable the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to secure the persons of those whom he suspected of medita- 
ting hightreason. He, therefore, asked the House of Commons to consent to the 
introduction of such abill. He might have been justified in asking for such a bill 
at an earlier period ; but he had waited until in his mind, end in that of his collea- 
ues, the necessity for it was so clear, so notorious, and so convincing, as not to be 
doukerd by either house of Parliament. He trusted that no time would be lost in 
passing this bill intolaw. Protracted debates on such a subject could do no good, 
and might do incalculable harm. No man could say what might be the conse- 
quence of withholding even for a short time the powers which the Government 
now sought to obtain ; and he asked those who were of opinion that the bill should 
pass not to render themselves responsible for the delay of a measure which might 
prove the saving of life in Ireland. He stood before the house responsible for 
roposing this e:he d that responsibility, and confidently asked the 
ouse to assume its responsibility also, that was, to be mindful of the blessings 
which it yet enjoyed and might secure, and also of the results which must flow 
from any other course than that which the Government invited it to follow. 


Lord John was followed by Feargus O’Connor, who, availing himself 
of his safeguard as a member, treated the House to another taste of his 
common-place and customary sedition. Lord John was vociferously 
cheered when he held up to Mr. O’Connor a copy of the vath of allegiance 
taken by Members. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli, and Joseph Hume 
himself supported the bill, which was carried against a feeble amend- 
ment of Sharman Crawford by a vote of 271 against 8. The unanimity 
evinced was extraordinary, and by a suspension of the standing rule, the 
bill went through all its stages at a single sitting. It was carried through 
the House of Lords on the following Monday with similar expedition, and 
on the next day, Tuesday, the 25th ult., it received the Royal assent. The 
Lord Lieutenant on receipt of this investment of power issued his procla- 
mation that it would be immediately carried into effect ; and the first re- 
sult has been the retreat from Dublin of several leaders of the intended 
insurrection, and the summary stoppage of the Felon and Nation news- 
papers by the refusal to them of stamps, without which they cannot 
travel through the country. 

For the arrest of Smith O’Brien a reward of £500 has been offered by 
the Government, for that of Meagher, Dillon, or Doheny, £300. Sin- 
cerely do we trust that the arrest of the leaders may bring about the dis- 
persion of their misguided followers. And that this would be the case 
we feel well assured, if the fatal doctrine of Communism have not taken 
possession of their minds. A crusade against property has been hinted 
at by the Confederate leaders, and would be one easier to carry out and 





more difficult to put down, than the attempt to kill and capture 40,000 of 


Her Majesty's troops. This latter process, humanely recommended by one 
of the soi-disant patriots, is happily called by the London T'imes “ belling 
the cat”—desirable enough for the cause, but easier said than done. 
Much has been written about Paris and barricades; and if the Irish peas- 
antry are bent on pillage and riot, if they be well armed, and fight des- 
perately, they may perchance bring Waterford or Tipperary to the condi- 
tion of Paris—but it will be Paris of the 24th of Jung, not Paris of the 
24th of Fesruary. 

With another steamer and later news close at hand, we do not think 
that our readers would thank us for extracts illustrating the state of Ire- 
land. The South is undoubtedly ripe for insurrection, but with the ex- 
ception ofa cowardly attempt here and there at the assassination of pa- 
trols and sentinels, no blow has yet been struck. Her Majesty’s troops 
are numerous, well-posted, and loyal—a fleet under a distinguished offi- 
cer awaits events in the harbour of Cork—right, reason, and humanity 
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Government, and if civil warfare must take 
‘we abide the issue calmly—with the deepest interest, but with no doubts 
as to the result. 

Sympathetic meetings and movements have taken place amongst the 
English and Scottish Chartists—but the specials can provide for safety at 
home, even though events in Ireland should unfortunately demand every 
soldier to be sent there. The Government, backed by public opinion, 
will act with vigour in suppressing disturbances, and we apprehend no 
danger from foreign propagandists or domestic traitors. A remarkable 
proof was exhibited in London, two days before the Acadia sailed, of the 
confidence that exists there in the permanent supremacy of law and or- 
der. A most ingeniously concocted hoax was played upon the Govern- 
ment, the press, and the public. It was announced that the conflict had 
actually begun in the South of Ireland, that the rebels were triumphant— 
the troops disaffected. The rumour was credited—the city took the 
alarm—and the funds fell 14 per cent, (!) a lesser fluctuation than is ofter 
brought about by the squabbles of Bulls and Bears on other Exchanges’ 
far less a fall than followed the news from Paris of February last. 

P. O. Higgins, the agent of the English Chartists, has been arrested in 
Dublin; and J. F. Lalor, the author uf some of the most violent articles 
in the Nation, is reported to be in Nenagh jail. 


| are on the side of the 





The Bombay Mail of June Ist has arrived in London. A plot for al- 
luring the Sepoy soldiers from our military force in Lahore had been 
discovered, and General Khan Singh of the Sikh Artillery, being clearly 
convicted of heading it, had been executed, together with a Moonshee of 
Ranee, the wicked intriguing Queen-Mother of the Maharajah. She her- 
self is banished to Benares ; and Lahore itself is put in complete military 
order. Military operations against the troublesome Dewan of Moultan 
are postponed till the next cold season ; but he will then havea serious 
account to settle with the comrades of the late Captain Anderson, and Mr. 
Van Agnew, who fell victims to his treachery in April last. 





Notwithstanding the interest of Irish affairs, we have devoted a large 
space in our columns to-day to a subject that appears to be growing daily 
into importance. The Irish rebellion will soon, we trust, die away, or be 
extinguished—but the redundancy of the home population, their distress, 
and the difficulty of providing for them, are not and must not be lost 
sight of. Emigration offers an alleviation, if not a remedy—our own 
colonies stand ready to receive the thousands who overburden the mo- 
ther country. It were indeed desirable that all parties should derive a 
substantial benefit—that those who leave their native soil should truly 
better their condition—that those who aid in sending them forth should 





gain something more than a temporary relief, and that the colonies 

should welcome the new comers as new elements of their growth and 
| prosperity. Can this be the case under the present home management 
| of Colonial affairs? Sir William Molesworth thinks not, and in an elabo- 
rate and able speech laboured to convince the Housg of Qommons of 
this fact, on the night of the 25th ult. We give the debate entire, and 
our readers wiil find his speech well worth perusal. It contains a well- 
assorted mass of most valuable information ; and though his deductions 
were disputed by Mr. Hawes, the Under Secretary, and the representa- 
tive in the Commons of the Colonial Office, yet his facts were in the 
main uncontroverted. The administration of the Colonial Empire of 
Great Britain! there is something almost overwhelming in the idea! The 
varying population, the differing soils and climates, the diverse, and often 
conflicting interests—what labour to acquire a knowledge of all this ! 
what tact, what temper, what experience must be requisite to enable the 
head of the Colonial Department to administer its affairs accordingly ! 
And yet, with nothing in the Colonies too great for the Bureau at home to 
grapple with, nothing too obscure for it to pry into, nine successive years 
have seen no less than six Secretaries of State for the Colonies. Sir 
William enumerates them, from the somnolent Lord Glenelg to the irasci- 
ble Lord Grey—no wonder that he speaks of saint, protectionist, free-tra- 
der, every thing by turns, and nothing long. 

As usual, the charges are laid down, and the errors of our system are 
laid bare, with more precision than the remedies are pointed out. The 
debate was adjourned for a fortnight, and probably at the expiration of 
that time the Parliament itself may adjourn. Nevertheless, the publie 
owe some thanks to Sir W. Molesworth, radical though he be, for the 
able manner in which he has introduced the subject. It must become a 
prominent one, and well worthy is it of the deepest attention. Sir Wm. 
also deserves credit for not treating it at all in a party spirit. We earnestly 
hope that the question may not be durked next session by becoming @ 
cheval de bataille for rival parties. 

We wonder that Sir William says not a word about the propriety or 
policy of the Colonies sending Members to the Imperial Legislature. 
True, they do not contribute directly to the Imperial Treasury, but indi- 
rectly they do so, and sometimes pretty heavily. Besides, Parliament 
has other functions in addition to the duty of tax-gathering; and in the 
exercise of those functions the Colonies have often the deepest interest. 
We confess we should like to hear an honourable member for Montreal 
or Port Louis, for Trinidad or Hong-Kong, pleading in the House their 
grievances or the wants of his constituents. It is so difficult to get the 
ear of a Cabinet Minister, so easy to get the ear of the public, with a good 
case and a plain common-sense way of putting it. 

In subsequent columns is also an account of a public meeting in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of getting up a systematic emigration in connection 
with the contemplated Railroad from Halifax to Quebec. That true pa- 
triot, Lord Ashley, presided ; and with his usual singleness of purpose ex- 
plained to the working class present the object in view and the difficul- 
ties in the way. This project, if it ripen, will form a remarkable contrast 
to the “ shovelling out” of paupers, who so largely, and so unprofitably to 
the Colonies, swell the number of emigrants. It would be doing good at 
both ends if the destiny of the emigrant were clearly fefined to him be- 
fore starting, and some practicable plan for his employment sagaciously 
chalked out, and faithfully executed. A few of the “El Dorado” vision- 
aries and the skulking idlers might be left behind, but the bone and 
sinew would come more freely. Lord Ashley is a practical man as well 
as a benevolent—a combination not always to be found—and the matter 
is in good hands. 








France continues tranquil, and Paris must needs be so since martial 
law still prevails there. There are signs, however, of amendment in 
commercial affairs, and trade appears to be slowly reviving. Re-action 
in the Assembly is visible, for the suspected partisans of monarchy in 
some shape amount to nearly half the members. If a monarchy with re- 
publican institutions be not again established, the Republic seems likely to 
be propped up with some very monarchical laws. Clubs are to be under 
magisterial survei/ance, and secret societies are forbidden. One of the 
decrees lately passed by the Assembly has, to our infinite surprise, created 
very little sensation. We allude to the mobilisation, or converting into an 
active force, of 300,000 of the National Guard of France ! Is this in con- 
templation of foreign warfare, of intervention in the affairs of ltaly, or for 
securing the new order of things against any more demonst ations of 
popular dislike? Time will show. 

The Chamber and the Minister of Finance have adopted a plan for a loan 
of 175 millions of francs; but at a ruinous rate for those who have to bear 
the financial burdens. It is said that not more than 65 per cent. of 




















this new 3 per cent. stock is to find ite way into the Public Treasury. 
M. Thiers, as reporter of the Finance Committee, has demolished M. 
Proudhon, who had modestly proposed to put the paw of Communism 
upon one-third of everybody's property. One half of this he proposed to 
consecrate to the service of the State, the other to the relief of the poor. 
He has boldly called all property a theft, and having defined his position 
will be dealt with accordingly. His own theory has in fact been thrown 
in his teeth when he complained of the suppression by the Government 
of the journal le Representant du Peuple, of which he was the proprietor. 

The new Constitution is not yet reported to the Assembly. There isa | 
talk of M. Marrast, the present President of the Assembly, being sent as 
Minister to London. 

Germany is in a troubled, unsettled state, and though the Union under 
the Archduke John may present a bold front to foreign foes, we do not 
see how it can be saved from internal discord, and the effects of conflict- 
ing interests. There is a rumour of the Chevalier Bunsen, long and fa- 
yourably known in London as Prussian Minister, being appointed For- 
eign Minister of the German Empire. He isan able, humane, and learned 
man. 

Peace is not absolutely concluded between Denmark and the Duchies, 
but the truce continues, and Lord Palmerston is making great efforts to 
effect so desirable an end. 














In Lombardy the definitive union of Venice with Sardinia has taken 
place. The Austrians by a sudden movement on the 14th ult., reinforced 
the garrison in the citadel of Ferrara without any collision with the Ponti- 
fical troops. On their return, however, they were intercepted by a Pied- 
montese force, and according to the Turin papers of the 2ist ult., an en- 
gagement ensued at Gover: olo, where General Bava defeated the Aus- 
trians, and took 500 prisoners. 

The New York city papers contain still later intelligence received in 
Liverpool by telegraph just before the sailing of the steamer. It is as fol- 
lows:— 

“ Our advices from Italy bring the important intelligence that the Legations 
have broken out in open insurrection against the Pope. At Bologna, a provisional 

vernment had been formed, of which MM. Antonine and Canute were mem- 
and presided over by Count Beauchini. The cause of the revolt is stated to 
be the part the Pope has taken mreference to the war of independence in Lom- 
bardy. The Maniani ministry were still in office, but their position was very pre- 
carious. : 

“ Another advantage had been obtained by the Piedmontese over the Austrians. 
20,000 of the latter made a sortie from Verona. The advanced guard of 3,600 men 
allowed itself to be surrounded by two Piedmontese brigades, and was obliged to 
lay down thei: arms. A general engagement took place, in which the 16,000 Aus- 
trians were defeated. Another sortie, made by the Austrians, numbering 7,000, 


Mantua, was repulsed by 4,000 Roman and Tuscan troops. Verona, it was 
said, was to be bombarded on the 19th. ” 





The King of Naples, on learning the election of the Duke of Genoa as 
King of Sicily, commenced making extensive preparations for the inva- 
sion of that island. It is not improbable, we think, that the British force 
in the Mediterranean may interfere to prevent this, if Sicilian Indepen- 
dence has been recognised by the English Government. 





The Carlists in Navarre have made no head against the Queen’s forces. 
Between Borrada and San Jaine in Catalonia, however, they have met 
with partial success. The Queen, it is now confidently said, has miscar- 
ried, but is in no danger. 2000 convicts had revolted at Valladolid, and, 
after massacring their guard, had set out to join the Carlist forces. 





The Session of Congress was closed at noon on Monday last. On the 
preceding day (Sunday) at 10 o’clock, after a sitting of 23 hours, the 
Senate determined by a vote of 29 to 25 to recede from its amendment to 
the Oregon Bill that introduced into it the Missouri Compromise. The 





Oregon Bill therefore passed. Slavery is excluded from thet Territory, 
and its legalization in California and New Mexico is a question that lies 
over till next session. These States themselves remain with scarcely the 
semblance of a Government. On signing the Oregon Bill the President 
addressed a Message to Congress on the delicate topic of Southern rights 
We believe this was an unusual course, and one that the majority of our 
readers will find sufficiently handled elsewhere. The whole subject of 
slavery is treated with much bitterness by the press generally, both North 
and South. 

Before the adjournment, and after the passing of the Oregon Bill, the 
Senate confirmed the nomination by the President of General James 
Shields as Governor of that Territory. General Shields acquired a very 
high and deserved military repute in the late Mexican War, and has, we 
believe, ably filled a judicial office in Illinois. For a country such as 
Oregon the selection would appear excellent, but the Telegraph yes- 
terday communicated from Pittsburgh information that the General de- 
elined the appointment. 

Readers will have noticed, in the Albion of last week and the week be- 
fore, the name of General Shields as quoted by the National Intelligencer 
im connection with a contemplated attempt at the establishment of a new 
Republic in Mexico, and also the President’s Message thereupon to the 
Senate. In Thursday's Intelligencer we find the following curious reiters- 
tion of the charge. 
dhat it" farniskes another refutatiog of U2e plot ofthe °: Bufile Hose’ So fe 
from this being true, we have some doubt whether the temptation of this civil office 
will suffice to induce the gallant General to abandon the enterprise against the 
Mexican provinces, which he has undoubtedly been invited tohead. We shall be 
glad to know thathis acceptance of the Governorship of Oregon has decapitated the 
projected empire of Sierra Madre.” 

One of the New Orleans papers speaks of preparations making there for 
such an expedition, but gives the conduct of it to Col. Kinney. 

Washington was disturbed for a day or two at the beginning of the 
week by rumours of an intended duel between Senators Butler and Ben- 
ton. The authorities interfered, and we are glad to learn that the dis- 
pute has been amicably settled, or is at least prevented. 





Several passengers by the Acadia steamer, having published a protest 
against their detention on board that ship, whilst she was detained by a 
thick fog off Nahant on Sunday last, although several opportunities offered 
for their getting up to Boston, we have thought it right to make some 
inquiry on the subject. The simple explanation is to be found (presum- 
ing there is no material difference in the Quarantine laws of Boston and 
New York) in the following extract from the Laws relating to the Public 
Health passed by the Legislature of the State of New York in 1846:— 

“ It is enacted that every master, who shall land any person from bis vessel be- 
fre his vessel shall have been visited end examined by the Health Officer, shall 

guilty of a misdemeanour, and be punished by a fine not exceeding $2000, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding 12 abet om or by both suc) fine and imprisonment.” 

Captain Stone had clearly no option ; fer though the landing of a sin- 
gle ——e eo quiet way may be often winked at by a Captain, or by 
the Quarantine officer, yet the notorious transfer of the passengers from 
the Acadia to another steamer, as desired, must inevitably have involved 
Capt. Stone in these heavy penalties. On the first arrival of the Cambria 
at this port the owners were mulcted in the sum of $2000 because she 
passed the Quarantine Station without stopping; and it was with much 
difficulty that they obtained relief from the fine on the ground of the 
Captain’s ignorance of the law. 

Whether Mail Steam Ships, with asurgeon on bvuard, ahd no sickness 
prevailing, and moreover without steerage passengers, might not be al- 
lowed by an amendment of the law to dispense with this formality is a 
question for the consideration of the legislators. The delay of an hour at 


twenty-four hours. 





Tae vate Mr. Simpson.—On Friday Bvening the 11th, inst, a meeting 
of the friends of the late Edmund Simpson took place at the Astor House. 
It was convened forthe purpose of arranging some mode of affording 
relief to his widow and children, who are left by his death in very desti- 
tute circumstances. At this season a full attendance could scarcely have 
been expected ; but those who were present appeared to be actuated by 
a very kind feeling of sympathy for the afflicted, and by a determination 
to do all in their power towards succouring the widow and the orphans. 
The chair was taken by Mr. D. C. Colden, Mr. Duncan C. Pell officiated 
as Secretary. 

Mr. F. R. Tillou, after some preliminary and appropriate remarks, pro- 
posed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, Thatthe late Edmund Simpson, Esq., in his conduct and character, 
thronghout his life, presented an exemplary instance of probity, usefulness, and 
virtue, deserving of admiration and respect. 

Resolved, That during a long term of years, as manager of the New York Park 
Theatre, Mr. Simpson displayed enterprise, skill, wisdom, and untiring zeal to 
promote the rational enjoyments of the public, as well asa rectitude of purpose, 
which entitled him to special commendation. 

Resolved, That inhis death we have to deplore the loss of a citizen, distinguish- 
ed for his great moral worth and habitual benevolence ; and, itis with ag 7 regret 
that we learn, that, previous to his death, by inevitable misfortune, Mr. Simpson 
was bereaved of his property ; that mental suffering and distress were the chief 
causes of his decease ; and that his family are, by his death, left destitute of pecu- 
niary resource. . 

esolved, That in consideration of his distinguished services to the public, his 
porseen! merits, and usefulness, and generosity to all within the sphere of his in- 
uence, a benefit be given at one or more theatres of the city, and such other means 
be adopted as shall be proper to extend to the wife and c ildren of Mr. Simpson 
a becoming and just relief. 

Mr. Wetmore, in seconding these resolutions, paid a deserved tribute 
tothe memory of Mr. Simpson, and urged upon the meeting the claims 
which his family possessed for the sympathy and aid of the public. 

The resolutions having been put by the chair and unanimously carried, 
a select committee was appointed for the purpose of carrying them into 
effect. This committee consists, amongst others, of the Chairman, the 
Secretary, Mr. F. R. Tillou, and General George P. Morris. We wish 
them all success in their benevolent efforts, and commend the object to 
the generous impulse of our readers. 





Craims or a Convent.—Under our parliamentary head, we, last Sat- 
urday, gave an account of an appeal to the House of Lords in a very 
striking case, wherein the Superiors of the Convent of St. Ursula at 
Blackrock, in the county of Cork, sough: to set aside a decree of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. On the 25th ult. the House dismissed the 
appeal; but the law lords concurred in 8o doing only on the ground of 
technical informality on the part of the plaintiffs. They begged the 
question of coercion altogether, and thereby deprived their decision of 
any public interest. The appeal will probably be renewed, as it will be 
remembered that the Bishop alluded to the property in dispute as too 
good to let slip. 





Tue Gren Titt Casz.—In the Albion of August 5, our readers may 
have noticed an article on the Right of Way in Scotland over unenclosed 
lands. The case was before the Scotch Law Courts; and we find by the 
last accounts that it is still unsettled. A postponement has taken place ; 
but we will not lose sight of it. 





A very disastrous fire occurred at Albany on Thursday. The loss is 


estimated at three millions of dollars. 





The report of the death of Col. John Prince of Essex County C. W., 
which was current last week in Montreal, and was mentioned in our 
correspondent’s letter last Saturday, is contradicted, we are glad to see, by 
the Canada papers. 





Apporntments.—John R. Partelow, Esq., to be Provincial Secretary, 
and L. A. Wilmot, esq. to be Attorney-General for New Brunswick. 


PAusic. 


Maovrice Srrakoscn, THE Ports Pianist.—This extraordinary artist 
has been with us now some two or three months, but owing to the un- 
fortunate period of the season at which he arrived—Midsummer—when 
all who attend the concerts were out of town or wished to be thought 
80, Owing we say to a variety of concurring circumstances, we have had 
but little opportunity of hearing him performinpnblic. We regret this, 
and yet we must consider that in withholding himself for the present he 
is following prudent and reasonable advice, for to one of his delicate but 
ardent temperament, rest from exciting labours is absolutely necessary, 
and when could he find a better time than during our pleasure-seeking 
summer? Another reason substantiates the wisdom of his course, for in 
two months hence, his admirable talents will attract ten, where one 
could now hardly be persuaded to visit a concert, however fascinating the 
performances. 

Our readers will remember that we were the first to assign to M. Stra. 
kosch his true position among the pianists of the day, and the public have 
responded with enthusiasm to the truth of all we have uttered. We take 
peculiar pride in the position we have assumed, for it has been the means 
of giving M. Strakosch a/ once the rank which his extraordinary merits 
would undoubtedly have won very shortly, even from our most timorous 
critics. Having been, as it were, the first to extend to him the hand of 
admiring fellowship, we feel interested in his doings; which interest is, 
we are sure, shared by our readers. We have therefvre kept our eyes 
and ears open, end we find that his leisure is the leisure of one devoted, 
from actual love, to the business of his art. Music is with him an im- 
pulse—an iustinct—and he produces it from the same reason that induces 
the swallow to return to its old haunt in the spring—simply because he 
cannot help it. 

Music is the natural offspring of his thoughts. He thinks music, which 
is poetry in soul and sound ; and his hand is the powerful orator that gives 
utterance to the thousand fanciful creations which spring up spontaneous- 
ly from his teemiug genius. In short, we would say that he is writing 
constantly and earnestly, and the works which we have had the good 
fortune to hear, present him in a new light to us. We judged from his 
public performances that the calibre of his compositions amounted to no 
more than brilliant show-pieces, designed to tickle the public ear, while 
they displayed his extraordinary powers of execution to the best advan- 
tage. We were justified in forming this opinion from what we had heard, 
but since then the musician has been revealed to us in his true light, and 
we find that his aspirations are of the highest order—that he aims at the 
pure and classic in his art—that he is a worthy and distinguished disciple. 
We listened with delight to compositions replete with original, bold, 
and vigorous fugues, ingenious sequences, beautiful imaginary, graceful, 
passionate, and tender cadences, worked up with just regard to strictest 
discipline, forming an ensembie at once fascinating to the imagination and 
satisfying to the judgment; while in the lighter species of composition, 
such as the Mazurka, the Tarantella, the Bolero, &c., we found a marvel- 
lous appreciation of the characteristics in music, and devoid of all servile 
imitation. We trust that during the coming season M. Strakosch will ex- 
hibithis high powers in their true light to the public, so that the admiration 
which his extraordinary mechanical skill is sure to excite may be blended 

with the appreciation of his fine musical genius. 
Weare not in the habit of giving or retailing nick-names, but as we 














have had adash of Lion pianists and King and Emperor pianists, we vamnot 
help quoting a very felicitous expression of a Philadelphia contemperary ; 
speaking of the marvellous playing of Maurice Strakosch, he calls him the 
Czar ef the Empire of Piano-dom. 


Orama. 


The Managers of the Winter Theatres are all actively engaged im pre- 
parations for the coming Season. “Old Drury” with its change of man- 
agement will present on its re-opening an entire metamorphosis ; the in- 
terior is entirely re-modelled, and from the appearance it already exhibits, 
we should judge that when completed it will be the most magnificent 
theatre on this continent. 

We are assured that Mr. Hamblin has effected engagements with ar. 
tistes of the highest celebrity ; and that every department of the Drama, 
Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, and the Ballét, will be presented in succession 
during the season, in a style worthy of the character the Park, has for so 
long a period of years sustained in this country. The Stock Company, we 
understand, will be entirely new ; few, if any, of the old attachés of the 
Park having been retained. This we regret, for there were several mem- 
bers of the old company, that we think it will be difficult to replace ;'we, 
however, abide the proof of all the arrangements effected by the new 
Manager, and shall yield him an impartial judgment. The public will 
exact much from Mr. Hamblin, perhaps even more than from the late 
respected Mr. Simpson ; and as the prices at the Park are to be fixed at the 
old high rates, it would be folly to expect even moderate success, un- 
less the entertainments presented are of the highest quality of excellence. 

The Broadway is undergoing several important improvements, and is to 
open in a few days with Mr. Forrest. We regret exceedingly to learn 
that we shall not have the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Butler on these 
boards ; that distinguished lady having declined for the present any pub- 
lic engagement. 

The rage for renovating and embellishing our theatres is not confined 
to the larger houses: Mitchell has transformed his popular little Box into 
a perfect bijou, in appearance. Young Chanfrau also, with a liberality 
highly commendable, has converted the Chatham into one of the most 
elegant theatres in the city. The alterations are all judicious, and add 
much to the convenience and comfort of the audience, while the decora- 
tions and embellishments are rich, and in exquisite good taste. The the- 
atre has undergone a change of name, and is now known as the “ New 
National.” 


Nisto’s.—The Merry Wives of Windsor, with its array of popular 
names in the cast of characters, has proved a very successful revival at 
this house. We have so frequently done justice to the judicious and 
sound study Mr. Hackett exhibits in the “fat Knight,” that we have little 
to add to what we have already said—-whatever exceptions we might take 
to Mr. Hackett’s personation of Falstaff, founded on our own conceptions 
of the character, we are bound in justice to acknowledge, that Mr. H. 
carries out his own views of the part fully, and at times very effectively, 
and we hold that a real artist is to be judged, to a great extent, by the 
faithful delineation of his own conception of the character he assumes, 
rather than by any arbitrary standard erected by the critic. We differ 
from Mr. Hackett in our view of Falstaff, and we believe that if Mr. H. 
could get rid of his hesitancy and apparent study of his words, letting his 
repartees appear as if they were involuntary, and infused a richer and 
racier tone into his delineation, that he would approach more nearly the 
true characteristics of Falstaff, “ who not only produced mirth by his own 
wit, but who was the cause of wit in others.’ The other characters in 
this revival are represented with such a respectable mediocrity, as to call 
for no especial criticism. It would be indeed a high treat to see the 
Merry Wives of Windsor full and efficiently cast, but such histrionic 
banquets are among the things that were. Stock companies of the pre- 
sent day are not Shakspearian actors, and even with the aid of “twink- 
ling stars,”’ Shakspeare is most sadly mangled, when the revival system is 
perpetrated on his mighty creations. 


Burton’s Taeatre.—When Mr. Burton commenced his experimental 
management at Palmo’s, we felt disposed to doubt his ultimate succese 
from the style of the performances he at first presented, but we soon 
found that Burton was a “ Progressionist.” Every week he exhibits 
some new phase of improvement in his tactics. He has given novelty and 
variety, and excellence now characterises the entertainments at this house. 
Several new pieces of decided merit have been produced, and the calibre of 
his company has been materially improved until he now presents, with 
but a few exceptions, a stock company of sterling talent for a minor thea- 
tre. In himself he is a host, for, in the language of a shrewd contempora- 
ry, he possesses materials sufficient to make half a-dozen comic actors of 
the present day. 

Lucy did Sham Amour has partially given place to a new Extravaganza 
founded on the ouce popular serious spectacle of Valentine and Orson, in 
which John Dunn, as the redoubtable King Pepin, Brougham as Orson, 
the talented Miss St. Clair as Valentine, and the magnificent Mrs. Brough- 
am, as the Princess Eglantine, all fool it to the top of their bent in the 
very abandon of Extravaganzs, to the perfect delight of their audiences. 
The piece is beautifully put upon the stage. We are glad to see Mr. 
Burton’s growing attention to these matters, and especially is it required 
in Burlesques and Extravaganzas; the scenic illusion in these pieces 
should be gorgeous and complete, where the action of the scene demands 
such aids. 

Dombey and Son was re-produced on Wednesday to a crowded house, 
with judicious alterations and improvements in the text, and several im- 
portant changes in the cast ; Mr. Nickenson and his interesting daughter 
assumed the parts of Florence and Mr. Dombey. Mrs. Vernon gave a 
portraiture of Mrs. Skewton as no other actress in this country but her- 
self could do it; and Mr. Jordan, a clever and useful young actor, was 
intrusted with Carker ; Mr. Grace is the Walter Gay. Mr. Marshall re- 
placed Thayer in Sol Gills, and Mr. Ree made quite a part of the “Grinder.” 
The piece thus strengthened was received with shouts of laughter and 
approbation. Indeed, it richly deserves all the praise bestowed upon it. 
It is decidedly one of the greatest “home-made” hits of the present year. 
We should doubt whether an actor in the country could match Burton’s 
Captain Cuttle ; and Raymond’s Toots is decidedly a unique piece of act- 
ing, it seems the embodiment of an idiosyncrasy on the part of this talent- 
ed young actor, for acting we cannot designate it, there is such a natural 
reality about it. 

Nickenson is not quite at home in Dombey ; this concentration of frigid 
heartlessness is rather out of Nickenson’s line. He stamps character, 
however, on the part, and that is what his predecessor could notdo. Miss 
Nickenson is delightfully artless and touching in Florence ; she would be 
a treasure to any theatre, for her possession of these two qualities alone. 
Her Melanie on Tuesday evening. to her father’s admirably sustained 
Haversack, was a delicious bit of natural acting, unconventional and 
truthful. 

We are glad to see Mrs. Vernon a fixture in the city ; displaced from 
her old position in the Park, Burton’s seems to be her appropriate place, 
devoted as this theatre is to the representation of the comic drama. Her 
Mrs. Skewton is a gem set in the rich and artistic finish, this incomparable 
actress so pre-eminently excels in throwing round characters of that des- 
cription. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tue Britisn any Foren Mepico-Currurcicat Review, ror Jury. 
New York. R. & G. S. Wood. 1s it probable that the Cholera will 
again devastate this Continent? Are all requisite and practicable pre- 

tions made in view of such a contingency ! These questions occurred 
to uson opening the above Review upon a long and very interesting ar- 
ticle “On the causes and diffusion of Cholera.” Their importance should 
be considered now, whilst there is time to set the “house in order.” 

In the work before us a variety of books and pamphlets are noticed ; 
and especially the official Report lately made to the British Government 
by the Commissioners appointed to inquire whether any and what special 
Means may be requisite for the Improvement of the Health of the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the Review itself, and from this report, we propose making afew 
extracts. There is, perhaps, not much of novelty in the ideas and sug- 
gestions there thrown out; but they are well and opportunely put, 
whilst the present excitement of the public mind as to foreign aud do- 
mestic political events is apt to carry off the attention from this very im- 
portant subject. The singular course of this pestilence is thus alluded 
to:— 

“It must not be supposed that cholera of necessity spreads regularly 
onward, and that its progress can be tracked by any invariable and formal 
rules. It advances, wheels about, retraces its steps, winds a slow ser- 
pentine course, now to one side, now to the other, leaving untouched one 
village, almost depopulating another in the neighbourhood, and attacking 
the half of a third; then acquiring in some way a rapid increase of vola- 
tility, it makes a sudden jump, perhaps leaves a large district almost un- 
touched, and invades a town, the inhabitants of which had flattered them- 
selves they were still at some distance from the enemy. To those unac- 
quainted altogether with its laws, its progress often seems in the highest 
degree uncertain and capricious ; so influenced is its appearance by gen- 
eral atmospheric conditions, by local impurities or contaminations of the 
air, and by the condition of body of those subjected to the action of its 
cause.” 

The non-contagious character of the disease appears to be a settled 
question. 

“ The Sanitary Commissioners state, at the commencement of their Re- 
port, that the first subject imperatively claiming their attention was the 
reported progress of Asiatic cholera towards Europe. They first inquired 
vial measures had been adopted to prevent the introduction of the dis- 
ease in 1832. They found that the earliest directions issued by the Cen- 
tral Board of Health appointed by the Privy Council were measures of 
strict and rigorous quarantine; as, however, the cholera gradually tra- 
versed Europe, with total disregard of all the attempts made to limit it by 
cordons and barricades, the Central Board were speedily obliged to mo- 
dify their instructions; and in less than a month after their first procla- 
mations, they stated that, from the accounts they had received from va- 
rious parts of Europe, and from the careful observations made in Russia 
by Drs. Russell and Barry, they were enabled satisfactorily to declare— 


“That, under proper circumstances of cleanliness and ventilation, this disease 
seldom spreads in families, and rarely passes to those about the sick, under such 
favourable circumstances, unless they happen to be particularly predisposed. It 
will not therefore be necessary, where there is space, and where due attention is 
paid to cleanliness and purity of air, toseparate members of families actually af- 
fected by the disease.” 


The Central Board, after this, issued instructions for the appointment of 
inspectors, who were to superintend the cleaning, fumigation, and venti- 
lation of the poorer houses of the district, and who were empowered to 
send patients to the temporary cholera hospitals, and to supply the re- 
maining members of the family with additional means and comforts. 

After this statementof the measures adopted in 1832, the Sanitary Com- 
missioners proceed to state that their investigations have conducted them 
to certain important conclusions. 

First. That the mode of invasion of cholera in the various cities of Eu- 
rope has been every where strikingly uniform. lt has almost always 
made its first outbreak in the lowest and dampest portion of the city at- 
tacked. They verify this statement by references to St. Petersburg, 
Dantzic, Berlin, Moscow, Breslau, Warsaw, Paris, Sunderland, Carlisle, 
Manchester, Loudon, and England generally. The Commissioners re- 
mark that it is the combination of humidity with impurity of the atmos- 
phere, which so powerfully predisposes to cholera; cleanliness seems 
to be capable of counteracting the effect of mere humidity ; the scrupu- 
lous cleanliness of the inhabitants of Holland was probably the cause of 
the comparative exemption from cholera which that country enjoyed. 

Second. That there is no evidence that cholera spreads by the com- 
munication of the infected with the healthy. To prove this, the Commis- 
sioners cite instances in which quarantines failed to arrest the progress 
of the disease, and also cases in which it broke out in too diffuse and ra- 
pid a way to allow of the supposition of its having been communicated 
from man to man. They also quote extracts from evidence to prove that, 
in France and England, the cholera often originated in places to which 
it could not have been carried by human beings; and that it did not oc- 
cur in some remarkable instances, in which large populous towns held 
free and daily intercourse with infected districts. Thus, in 1835, Mar- 
seilles suffered severely from cholera, while Lyons remained free, al- 
though nearly 10,000 inhabitants of the former city fled for safety to the 
latter. In 1832, Birmingham remained untouched, although at Bilston, 
eight miles distant, and having hourly communication with Birmingham, 
the disease was more severe thanin any other town in England. The 
Commissioners also state that— 

“Every witness, with one exception, examined by us, appears to have arrived 
at the most clear and decided conviction, from what was uniformly observed of its 
Progress in the metropolis, that the disease did not spread from the communica- 
ton of the healthy with the infected.’’ 

There are some curious and interesting accounts of the commencement 


aud progress of the Cholera in India, a specimen or two of which will 
be read with interest. 


“ But the most striking instance is recorded in the Report by Mr. Thom 
of the epidemic, which attacked the 86th regiment at Kurrachee, in 
Scinde, in 1846. The fearful mortality of this epidemic, which destroyed 
in a few days 700 fighting men and several ceonnl civilians, made a 
profound impression onthe profession and on the public. 

Mr. Thom gives the following account of the outbreak of the disease, 
which, excepting in its terrible rapidity, coincides with the general mode 
of attack : 

“ It was equally apparent,” he says, “ that there was nothing contagious in the 
nature of the disease ; for, instead of a few cases appearing first, and then the 
disease gradually a ony it suddenly burst forth in a few hours in every Eu- 
Topean regiment, whether in camp or barracks, in ever tent, and in every house ; 
and it was at its acme in forty-eight hours after; when, instead of spreading 
further, it gradually and steadily declined. Now, it appears that, for some days 
or even weeks, a few cases had appeared in the native town of Kurrachee, but 
Pe at the same period, the malady became suddenly general over the whole 

ace,” 

It appears almost tiresome to multiply instances in which an attack of 
cholera could not have arisen from the ordinary operation of a contagious 
Virus ; but we will cite one more, which seems to us peculiar] strong. 
In 1842, H. M. 9th Lancers proceeded up the Ganges in two ivisions, 
en route to Cawnpore. The regiment had just arrived from England, and 
the men were in rude health. The left wing marched on the 22d Sep- 
tember ; an unfavourable time for a voyage up the Ganges, on accountof 
the rapid subsidence of the nundations, after the heavy rains ofthe monsoon. 

8 they proceeded, a few cases of fever and of dysentery occurred, and 
on the 25th of October they had the first case of Cholera. Admissions 
from cholera soon became sneral, while the fever cases disappeared. 
The cholera was of the worst Lind, with few spasms, and no greatamount 
of vomiting and purging. It reached its height in aboutfour days. It 
was, at the same time, frightfully prevalent in the villages on the banks 
of the Ganges; and, on arriving at Mongbyr, they found the bazaars de- 
8erted, or depopulated by the disease, which had raged for some months. 
€ mortality on board the squadron of boats was great, and the medical 
eae recommended the speediest possible transit through the infected 
. cts. Accordingly, every exertion was made to pass rapidly up the 

hi and in about twelve days the disease began to decline in severity. 

18 change was coincident with their arrival ina country not sufferin 
— cholera in so ee a degree. A few days later they emerged al- 

He ng from the attected district, and at the same time the cholera com- 
P ' y lett them. There was no evidence of contagion; the boats, 30 or 
; 0 number, were equally attacked, and the sick were necessarily mixed 

P with the other patients on board the hospital boat, yet the disease did 
hot spread to these latter, or to the attendants 


But the important point is, that about a month after this, the right wing 








and nag left Calcutta, and proceeded in the same way up the 
Ganges. The voyage was an exact counterpart of that of the other wing 
—they were attacked by cholera at the same point, ogee rapidly on, and lost 
it where the first division lost it. The severity of the disease, the mortality, 
&c., were exactly the same. The disease still continued to prevail m the 
villages on the banks.” ‘ 

In the course of their observations on the spread of the disease, and of 
the liability of individuals to attack, the Sanitary Commissioners remark 
that, 

“When that change takes place, by which certain diseases become epidemic, 
though science has not hitherto afforded sufficient light to guide us to the know- 
ledge of the physical circumstances in which the change consists, it is a matter of 
universal experience, that certain physical conditions promote both the intensity 
and the extension of such diseases. These conditions may be comprised in impure 
and humid air, and unsuitable food, or—what more rarely occurs among a popula- 
tion in which upwards of 24,000,000/. per annum, or more than five times the 
amount of the poor-rates, is spent in ardent spirits alone, and nearly an equal 
amount in tobacco and fermented liquors,—want of means to obtain sufficient food. 
Added to these are, unsuitable or insufficient clothing, sometimes ill-constructed 
dwellings, and defective appliances for the regulations of warmth or protection 
against cold,” 

The Reviewers, in commenting on the local and atmospheric peculiar- 
ities, which give rise to or favour the progress of this disorder, add these 
remarks, 


“But, whatever be the electrical or the atmospheric conditions of the 
air during epidemic visitations of cholera, there can be no doubt that, in 
any given country, we can with tolerable certainty foretell both the loca- 
lity and the class of people which will be chiefly affected. The localit 
will be that in which, from situation, or from the habits of the inhabi- 
tants, the air is damp from exhalations from rivers or marshes, aud is at 
the same time rendered impure by the animal and vegetable exhalations 
which steam up from a crowd of people, ignorant and careless of sanitary 
precautions; and the class of people will be those who are subjected to 
these influences. These simple principles—so simple, that it appears al- 
most unnecessary thus formally to announce them—have been proved by 
a multitude of observations, both in this country and in India. To some 
of these observations we shall have occasion presently to refer. 

*«[t must not be supposed, however, that, in addition to the immense in- 
fluence of impure and humid air, the poison of cholera is not affected by 
other circumstances, which require much investigation. Thus, there is 
no doubt that a great influence is exerted upon it by soil;—it often ad- 
heres to the soil, and refuses to cross roads and narrow rivers—it has 
been supposed to avoid volcanic soils more than others—and it is a re- 
markable fact, that, in 1832, it is said to have made quite the circuit of 
Auvergne, which is altogether volcanic, but to have never penetrated into 
it. Sandy soils are alsuv unfavourable to its spread; and this has been at- 
tributed to their absorption of water, and consequent comparative dry- 
ness of the atmosphere.” 

Statistical returns, made up in the various districts ef London, show 
that typhus fever, and the recent influenza, have been most prevalent and 
most fatal in the same localities that were mest devastated by cholera. 
As to which the Reviewers chime in thus, 


“ The districts we have cited as beiug those chiefly affected both by 
typhus and the cholera, are, it is needless to say, disgracefully distinguish- 
ed by a total disregard of sanitary regulations.” 


We are glad to observe from the following extract that cleanliness 
will do much to ameliorate, and possibly to stave off this fearful visita- 
tion. 


“ The beneficial result of good sanitary measures has been very apparent 
at Moscow during the present epidemic. In 1830, the disease extended 
to every part of the town; in 1847, it was confined chiefly to the districts 
south of the river, while in the other districts the cases have been few 
and scattered. The Russian physicians attribute this to the fact, that the 
population south of the river consist of the poorer classes, who subsist on 
miserable or raw kinds of food, and have only the impure river water to 
drink; while on the north side, the inhabitants are not only of the better 
class, but have most excellent drinking water, which is brought from 
springs 18 wersts from the city, by waterworks which have been erected 
since 1830. In Gallicia, the disease has spared the German villages, 
which are distinguished for their cleanliness—while in other places it has 
been very fatal. It isreported that the colony of Sarepta, noted for the 
cleanliness of its inhabitants, and for its salt springs, has escaped in 1847 
as it did in 1830,’ 


To general readers the comparison between the Asiatic and the Eu- 
ropean Cholera, would not be a matter of interest; but it must be of vast 
importance to members of the medical profession. The Reviewers insist 
much on the frequency of premonitory symptoms, and on the possibility 
and importance of checking the disease in what may be called its earliest 
stages. They thus conclude their lengthened, and, as far as we can judge, 
their well written remarks. 


“ The true philosophy of the science of medicine is the knowledge of the 
causes of disease. Or, if these causes be too subtile and refined for our 
gross senses, it is the knowledge of the several conditions, external or in- 
ternal of the body, which give those causes power. In the future history 
of medicine, we shall see men returning to the principles promulgated by 
its earliest founders. They will perceive that the treatment of the fully 
formed disease is at the same time the most difficult, and the least useful 
part of their noble profession. They will learn to arrest the evil at the 
fountain-head, and not to dam the current swollen by a thousand tribu- 
taries. And if the principles which we have analysed in this article be 
correct, it will not be the least triumph of this philosophy, that it has in- 
dicated the true mode in which the ms epidemic of our time can be 
most easily and most effectually controlled. It bars out the disease, not 
with quarantines and cordons sanitaires, but with a cleanly people and 
uncontaminated air. The evil which springs from the bosom of Nature 
only needs for its removal an observance of the rules which nature her- 
self reveals-”’ 


A very large space in the Review is devoted to an examination of the 
causes and progress of Cholera in India, especially in the numerous and 
gallant army kept up there by the East India Company. On this part of 
the subject, here is the closing paragraph. 

“ Earnestly do we hope that the principles proclaimed by the Sanitary 
Commissioners, which, with necessary modifications of execution and de- 
tail, are applicable to all countries, may be encouraged in that land, from 
which issues the disease that has stimulated the labours of the present 
Commission. If, as we believe, a wise recognition of the conditions of 
existence of the poison of cholera can lead, in some measure at least, to 
their removal, and to a proportionate diminution in the mortality from 
this terrible scourge, then we hold it incumbent on the great Company, 
whose magnificent dominions are the arden of the Earth, to avert from 
the Hindoo, in his close and fetid village, from the Englishman, in his 
confined, crowded, and ill-constructed barrack, some rtion of the evil, 
which has acquired magnitude and strength from our ignorance and neg- 
lect. The Company cannot alter the laws of Nature; they cannot pre- 
vent India from being the country, more than all others, subject to cho- 
lera, on account of its marshes, forests, plains, and rivers, its heavy rains, 
its burning sun ; but they can do much to weaken the force of the poison, 
and to strengthen the frame against its influence.” 

It is time now that we concluded; and we have only to ask if all, or 
even if much is done in this city to meet the impending calamity? How 
much more might be done here than in almost all European cities, it is 
difficult to say. But New York has no hopelessly poor population ; none at 
least comparable in numbers to the crowds who drag out a miserable ex- 
istence in the capitals of the old world. Poverty, the great stumbling- 
block in the way of sanitary reform, is here comparatively unknown ; 
though the vicious and the idle wallow in filth and discomfort, and al- 
ways will do so to the end of the chapter. It might be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in us to enlarge on this point; but if any of our readers have 
doubts about the necessity of something being done, a stroll through the 
city in almostany direction outof Broadway will be more convincing than 
anything we couldsay. The ocular and nasal testimony to the need of 
sanitary reform isso palpable, that he who runsmay read. The Cholera 
may soon be upon us. Have the Municipal Auathorities—have the able 
members of the Medical Colleges—have the men of wealth, and station, 
and influence, done all in their power to keep it away, or mitigate its se- 
verity ? 

P. 8. Since putting together the above remarks and extracts, we have 











noticed with regret the following paragraph in a London paper of Wed- 

nesday, July 23:— 
“On Monday » ietter was received by the owners of the Marion, of Leith, dated 
Elsineur, stating that the master, Captain Beal, bad died of cholera on the voyage 
dis- 


home from St. Petersburgh, and that one of the crew was uring under the 
ease.” 


To set against this, we find in the Medical Times the following an- 
nouncement of a new remedy for Asiatic Cholera. Mr. Guthrie’s repata- 
tation gives it much weight :— 

“ Hitherto this formidable disease resisted nearly all the efforts of 
raedical skill to arrest its progress or to mitigate its virulence. It has beem 
the opprobrium medicorum ; but now, if we may believe the statements by 
medical men in Circassia, a remedy has been found both simple 
efficacious. This is naphtha, a drug hitherto little used in the treatment 
of disease. The virtues attributed to it are truly wonderful—arresting. 
the copious diarrhea, rousing the vital powers, and restoring warmth te 
the surface, previously chilled with the coldness of approaching death 
The new remedy, however, requires the sanction of experience before it 
can be looked up to with confidence by the pbysician, and it will be his. 
duty to give it, the first opportunity, a fair trial.” 

Music or tHe StreverMarkiscue Musicar Company. 
William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway. 

No. 6. Sprine Sparrow Potka. Composed by T'. Czapen. Arranged 
for the Piano Forte by F’. Rztha, and dedicated to Miss Elizabeth Hall.—This 
is an extremely beautiful Polka, beautiful not only for its melody, but for 
its striking characteristics. The melody is simplicity itself, and is so ar: 
ranged as to imitate very closely the chirping of the Spring Sparrow. The 
effect in the orchestra is positively fascinating, and even as a piano piece 
it is a most pleasing trifle, and should be among every one’s collection of 
Polkas. 

No.7. Tue Goop Humour Potka. Composed by Francis Rziha, and de~ 
dicated to Miss Sarah Connery.—This is also a good polka, but it wants the: 
natural graceful and singing movement of the preceding one. 

Lucrezta Borata. Fantasie pour le Piano Forte, par Maurice Strakosch, 
Pianiste de S. M. ' Empereur de Russie-—A person looking at this piece 
and fancying that it is as played by Maurice Strakosch, would naturally 
ask where are the enormous difficulties of which so much has been said 
and written? They are not to be found in the music! This is true, but 
the work under notice has been simplified, to bring it within the range of 
moderate players. This isa wise policy, for it will inevitably render the 
name of the composer more familiar than it otherwise could have been to 
the musical world. The piece before us will hardly exalt M. Strakosch’s 
reputation as a composer; it is too slight and flimsy for that, and is tee 
decidedly fashioned after the model which the modern piano music pre- 
sents now in every hacknied form and variety. 

The introduction is graceful and pleasing. The first theme, “Il Pesca- 
tore,” is first given plain, then the first part is separated with a rolling 
arpeggio accompaniment for the left hand; after which the left hand sus- 
tains the second part of the air, while the right hand is flourishing away 
in rapid divisions. Thecelebrated drinking song is brought in, after a 
short leading passage ; it is, however, entirely unadorned, and the piece 
concludes with a Coda of unredeemed commonplace. 

We would have our readers bear in mind that this piece is simplified, 
so that good Amateur performers will find it within their compass; and’ 
that although we cannot recognize any striking originality, fine thought,. 
or deep sensibility in the composition, still it is a dashing and brilliant 
piece, and must be a popular favourite in the saloons of the “ upper 
ten.” 

We understand that Mr. Strakosch is about to publish very shortly at 
the establishment of Hall & Son, some of his more important pieces. 

Deux Porxas Brivuiantes. La Belle Créole (a Madlle Victoria Tourné ), 
La Belle Americaine (a Madlle Maria Freeland), composées pour le piano 
forte par Theodore Von la Bache.—These are two easy, but brilliant and 
very pretty polkas; worthy a place among the many good polkas pub- 
lished. It must be remembered that these pieces are not concert or 
show pieces, but simply good dancing polkas. 
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REPERTOIRE DES JEUNES PranisteEs; petites fantasies composées par Fer- 
dinand Beyer.—The piece before us is No.7 of a series of twenty excellent 
arrangements of the most popular airs from the most popular operas, by 
M. Beyer, who is at this moment the most eminently successful writer 
for the piano,for young people, whose works have come under our inspec- 
tion. He possesses that rare ability of instructing and delighting at one 
and the same time, for while the young student practises the pieces 
(which form this series) from love for them, they are gradually and un- 
knowingly overcoming difficulties which in a less pleasing form would 
have cost them much unenjoyed labour, 

No. 7 contains three of the prettiest airs from La Favorite, arranged in 
the most popular, pleasing way. 

We believe the whole of the pieces forming the series are published, 
although they have not appeared according to the numbers. We have 
seen them all, and can recommend them cordially as most pleasing re- 
creations from severer studies. 

All the above music is got out in the first style of excellence, both as 
to printing and paper. 


a 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


It is fit and proper that a National testimony to the Memory of Wash- 
ington should be erected at the seat of Government, that bears his name; 
andit is somewhat strange that it has not hitherto been done. Now, 
however. there is again some stir upon the subject, and a considerable 
sum of money has been raised for the purpose of carrying out the plau-- 
Lovers of the Arts, we feel much interest as to the design which is like- 
ly to be adopted, and have a few words tosay thereon. 

We know not how many plans have been submitted to the Committee 
of the Washington Monument Association; it was the sight of a few de- 
signs at the Art-Union rooms in this city thatturned our thoughts into this 
channel. For these designs—they may, with two exceptions, be dis- 
missed ina few words. They have the merit certainly of originality ; 
for they are like nothing of wood or stone, of whose existence we haye 
any record. Further than this we cannot commend, nor do we feel in- 
clined to criticise them. The two we would except are Mr. Mountain’s 
and Mr. Frazee’s, between which there is a certain family likeness. But 
the details and the proportions of the former are se inferior to those of 
the latter, that it is of Mr. Frazee’s alone that we purpose speaking. 

Mr. Frazee commends his plan to the committee in a long letter, 
wherein he states his opinion as to what this monument ought, and what 
it ought not to be. We cannot follow, still less can we agree with him 
in his attempt to identify certain styles of Architecture with certain fornis 
of Government or certain political opinions. One would have thought 
that a glance at the public and private edifices of this country would 
have refuted so rhapsodical and far-fetched a notion. We presume the 
Republicanism of the United States is searcely to be called in"question + 
and yet Egyptian, Greek Roman, Gothic, Norman, Saracenic and Palla- 
dian styles are to be found in every city in the Union. We should have 
thought that “ Trinity Church” and the “ Tombs” in New York would 
have suggested themselves to Mr. Frazee’s mind, when he denounced the 
Egyptian as emblematic of Despotism, and the Gothic as typical of the 
dark ages and barbaric ignorance. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Frazee in denouncing the Egyptian Obelisk 
as altogether out of place for the contemplated Monument. But it is 
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fot for the reasons he assigns. We are not horror-stricken, because 
* the people at Washington,” in Mr. Frazee’s words, “ seem to have forgot- 
ben the judgment of Heaven that was visited upon the posterity of Noah for simi- 
far folly!” Wedo not think the national sins that now a-days bring down 
the vengeance of Heaven are exactly the sins against good taste in mat- 
ters of bricks snd mortar. If it were so, we should cry mercy for poor 
eld England, for her National Gallery, her Duke of York's column, and 
some other architectural absurdities, are certainly peccadilloes of no mean 
Magnitude. We object to an immense obelisk, because it has little or no 
Beauty to recommend it. To our notion it is neither useful, nor ornamen- 
tal, nor in any way adapted to commemorate the great man to whose 


honour it is to be erected. Those who go into raptures about obelisks r 


should remember three things—generally lost sight of. In Egypt the 
abelisks were invariably monolithic, or formed out of one single block 
of stone, thus exhibiting in their transportation and erection the mechani- 
eal skill and costly labour of those who put them up. They were inva- 
riably sculptured from base to apex with hieroglyphics, the deep and 
rue cutting of which was and is still a marvel, irrespective of the record 
#econveyed. Above all, the Egyptian obelisks were not erected, singly, 
and in isolated situations, but were generally placed in pairs, one on each 
side of the entrance to their gigantic temples. We have ourselves seen 
at the doorway of the stupendous temple of Karnak the fellow to the 
obelisk which now so incongruously decorates the Place de la Concorde 
im Paris. It is true that the Roman emperors of old, and the Roman Pon- 
tiffs of more modern days, have brought away many of these wondrous 
thonoliths from Egypt; but the reasons are obvious for their so doing ; and 
be it borne in mind they never thought of imitating them. Uuless it 
were to crown some headland, whereon the voyager might see it afar- 
off as he approached the land of Washington, we cannot find anything to 
recommend the obelisk to public favour. 

But we intended to speak of Mr. Frazee’s design. Let him describe it 
himself in his own words. 


Wishing to symbolize with columns, the thirteen original States of the Union, 1 
determined upon adopting the plan of the open circular Temple, the Greek mon- 
opteral style, as being the form most appropriate to my objects. I have chosen the 
> ee in preference to the peripteral style, as i think the latter, with its 
closed cella within the colonnade, is too confined in its character, and seems bet- 
ter suited to a sepulchral than a triumphal Monument; while the former style, by 
wnfolding to the eye the entire circle of the colonnade with its inner and outer enta- 
blatures, and the greatcentral group of Washington and the Youths, thus pre. 
sents in a single view tothe beholder, a broader, brighter, and more impressive 
scene of grandeur andbeauty. The Order in its general features is Corinthian, 
with its proportions taken chiefly from the Athenian examples. ‘The Colonnade 
stands upon a pedestal, of thirteen sides and angles, a column rising over each an- 
gic. The diameter of the Temple, at the base of the columns, is one hundred 

;, the columns are eight feet in diameter; two of them are pierced with stairs, 
by-which to ascend to the Corridors above the entablatures, ene within and two 
without, extending entirely round the Dome which crowns the Temple. 

* 7 * * * * 


The Dome, upon its exterior, is characterized by its thirteen ribs, correspond- 
ing with the columnar centres; and thirteen star-lights of glass, from which the 
interior of the Dome is illuminated. The ribs terminate against the plinth of a 
pemcemrery me, mes pedestal, which, while it makes an elegant finish tothe Dome, 
supports the Statue of History, who is riding in her winged car, looking over the 
world around her, and recording its great events. This Statue is two hundred and 
at feet from the earth, an altitude that I would not wish to exceed had I fifty 
miRions at my disposal. 

Looking intothe interior of the Dome, we are first struck with the brilliant effect | 
efthe thirteen star-lights, which are set in the second range of Lacunaria, or 
panellings of the ceiling. These stars are nearly six feet diameter and are intend- 
ed to be made of glass eight inches inthickness, bevelled and polished like so many 
diamonds, so that their effect,as seen when standing within the Rotunda, or from 
without, when the sun is shining upon them, willbe strikingly beautiful. On pe- 
destals above the entablature, and round the entire circle, are seen the winged 
Genii of the thirteen States, each reclining upon a shield, on which will be sculp. 
tured the Arms of the States respectively. They bear a wreath of laurel leaves 
and flowers, hanging from their shoulders in festoons ; thus binding together the 
whole Union, in one symbolical chain of divine beauty and sentiment. In the cen 
tre of the vault above is the great spreading eagle hovering over all. 

~ * * 
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The Eutablature also is tripled, if one may use the expression—and this 
redundancy of ornament would materially take off the effect of the cor- 
nice with its sculptured reliefs. 

Two other faults we have to find, and we havedone. The winged fi- 
gure of History at the height of two hundred and fifty feet will be a 
shapeless mass. The military trophies on the eight buttresses are to our 
mind de trop. They would overload with ornament the ground-floor of 
the edifice. 

If Mr. Frazee, to whom we are per ect strangers, should see these re- 
marks, we hope he will excuse our freedom; but it is because we think 
so highly of his design that we have taken the trouble to criticise its de- 
tails. We should add to what we said of Mr. Mountain’s plan, that it also 
comprises a thirteen-sided basement with thirteen columns supporting a 
dome—in thus symbolizing the original states of the Union it has the same 
merit as Mr. Frazee’s. 

Whilst penning these remarks we have received a copy of the eloquent 
address delivered by the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, on occasion of laying the foundation stone of a National 
Monument to Washington, at Washington, D. C., on the fourth of July 
last. From the accompanying introductioa we gather that the plan of 
the Monument is selected, and that the Architect is Mr. Mills. As this, 
however, does not seem to be an absolutely settled point, we will not 
withdraw our criticism on Mr. Frazee’s design. A plan publicly exhibit- 
ed in the rooms of the Art-Union, is, at any rate, a fair subject for re- 
mark. 

Mr. Winthrop’s address drew forth the highest commendations from 
the American press at the time of its delivery. It may appear somewhat 
highly coloured, when one reads it in a quiet corner; but in judging 
such a production, the occasion en which, and the audience before whom 
it was delivered, should never be forgotten. A lofty and impassioned 
oratory was altogether seasonable. At the risk of serving up what many 
readers have already enjoyed, we cannot resist the temptation of extract- 
ing the concluding paragraph. 


« Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, with the work for which you have as- 
sembled! Lay the corner-stone of a monument which shall adequately 
bespeak the gratitude of the whole American people to the illustrious 
Father of his country! Build it to the skies; you cannot outreach the 
loftiness of his principles! Found it upon the massive and eternal rock ; 
you cannot make it more enduring than his fame! Construct it of the 
peerless Parian marble; you cannot make it | pnd than his life! Exhaust 
upon it the rules and principles of ancient and of modern art; you cannot 
make it more proportionate than his character ! 

“ But let not your homage to his memory end here. Think not to trans- 

fer to a tablet or a column the tribute which is due from yourselves. 
Just honour to Washington can only be rendered by observing his pre- 
cepts and imitating his example. Similitudine decoremus. He has built 
his own monument. We, and those who come after us in successive 
generations, are its appointed, its privileged guardians. This wide-spread 
Kepublic is the true monument to Washington. Maintain its Independ- 
ence. Uphold its Constitution. Preserve its Union. Defend its Liberty. 
Let it stand before the world in all its original strength and beauty, se- 
curing peace, order, equality, aud freedom to all within its boundaries, 
and shedding light, and hope, and joy, upon the pathway of human liberty 
throughout the world; and Washington needs no other monument. Other 
structures may fitly testify our veneration for him; this, this alone, can 
adequately illustrate his services to mankind. 
‘* Nor does he need even this. The Republic may perish ; the wide 
arch of our ranged Union may fall; star by star its glories may expire ; 
stone after stone its columus aud its capitol may moulder and crumble. 
all other names which adorn its annals may be forgotten; but as long as 
human hearts shall anywhere pant, or human tongues shall anywhere 
plead for a true, rational, constitutional liberty, those hearts shall enshrine 
the memory, and those tongues shall prolong the fame, of Georak Wasu- 
INGTON !”” 


————___ 





On the frieze of the interior entablature is seen a T'riu mphal Procession of the 
whole Union, celebrating the great events of the victory of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the achievement of Civil Liberty. W ashington and Lafayette are seat- 
ed in a triumphal car, drawn by eight horses, and which heads the procession, or 
rather exhibits the most grand and interesting point init. Virgins and children go 
before, strewing flowers in the way, and others with garlands, are dancing to the 
music of the minstrels who follow cu; while behind the car of the Hero are seen 
horsemen, soldiers and citizens, pressing forward in the glorious train. 

tam ~ am - 


The capitals of the columns deserve some notice here, as the enrichments on them 
are of my own invention, and purely American; yet they are engrafted upon Co- 
rinthian proportions. 

An American Indian stands on the astragal below—one under each angle of the 
abacus, which they bear up and support with their heads and arms. The four in- 
tervals between the Indians, are each taken up by two American deer, and a sheaf 
of tmdian corn. The animals are in a rearing attitude, and feeding on the sheaf, 
which stands upright between them, with the flowering tassels of the stalks rising 

cefully upon the cemre of the abacus, while the waving leaves hang pendent 
rom the sheaf, shading the base of the Capital. 

Although this Capital, in its general effect, resembles the Corinthian, yet the de- 
velopements of the human form, its grace and action, together with che horned 
stags, give out broader and richer masses of light and shade than are seen in the 
‘Coriathian Capital, and make it of higher interest to the eye and contemplation of 
the beholder. This may, I think, be considered an American Capital. 

Descending to the lower divisions of the Monument, we see several panels of 
the Polygon filled with sculpture in relief. Those which are shown in the drawings 
are sketches of the Declaration of Independence, the battles of T'renton, Prince- 
ton, Bunker Hill, and the Surrender of Cornwallis. There are other battles and 
subjects with which to fill the remaining eight panels, should this design be adopt- 
ed. The panels are eleven feet high by nineteen in length ; it will be seen then that 
the figures in the reliefs are much larger than life. The trophies piled upon the 
eight buttresses are the spoils of war, taken fromthe enemy. The four recumbent 
horses on the —— at the extreme angles of the terrace, have each a wreath 
round the neck, representing them as victors in the combat, and as worthy of a 

wreath for their bold energies, as the noble auxiliary ofthe soldier upon the battle 
field. The height of these horses from the lower pavement is thirty-seven feet. 
From the terrace you enter the Monument on four sides, passing in under an 
eagle of immense size, standing on a segment of a sphere, with raised wings, hover- 
ng over and guarding the entrance, to see that no desecrating hand enters there. 
The lower apartment in which you enter first, is very large, and may be used as a 
repository for arms and ordnance for special purposes. Foon this apartment you 
ascend a stairs to a second floor, on which are thirteen rooms, about 14 by 20 feet 
in size. on plan, and 20 feet high. These rooms may be appropriated to various pur- 
poses, not inconsistent with the high and distinct character of the Monument. One 
or more for a library of military and scientific works, for a repository for military 
archives, escutcheons and apparatus; alse for meetings of military officers, Kc. 


On the principal floor of the Rotunda, Mr. Frazee proposes to place a 
sitting Colossal Statue of Washington, with some allegorical figures, but 
as Mr. F. is an Architect and not a Sculptor, we will not enter upon that 
part of his design. 

Taken as a whole we greatly admire this plan; and we think Mr. 
Frazee deserves very high encomiums for its composition. We like much 
its proportions, the harmony of its parts, and its adaptation to the purpose 
intended. If the Committee have received any thing better we should 
very much like to see it: butit is very rarely that we come across an 
architectural drawing, that to our taste is in the main so excellent. 

The faults are those of detail, and may easily be rectified, if Mr. Frazee 
will give up his originality. The newly invented Capitals, on which he 
prides himself, are bad in themselves, or at least, altogether out of place 
4m 4 Composition otherwise made up of standard and approved materials. 
‘We have often in this country had occasion to remark the ill effect pro- 
daced by an effort to improve upon established models. Whether it be 
the force of habit and association, or whether it be the eff-ct of that per- 
fection and harmony which characterize the old established architectu- 
ital orders, we can honestly say we never saw any variation of this sort 
which was not in our eyes a defect. If the Architect has a fancy for in- 
troducing Caryatic figures into capitals, he should at the same time invent 
some proportionate columns whereon to place them: and not 8 poil his 
Corinthian pillars by crowning them with incongruous novelties. Com- 
binations are infinite, but Mr. Frazee has, artistically, no right to mutilate 
the membersof an order. Neither do we like his proposed starry aper- 
tures in the roof. They would break the sweeping lines converging to 
the crown of the dome, and have to our mind asomewhat frippery effeot. 


CANADA LAND AND RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. 


On Tuesday evening, July 25th, a meeting of the friends of this associa 
tion was held at the Mechanics’ Institution, Lord Ashley, M.P., in the 
chair, supported by the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Harrowby, the Mar- 
quis of Blandford, Sir R. Brown, Bart., the Hon. A. Kinnaird, William 
Miles, Esq. M.P., Thomas Law Hodges, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon Ver- 
non Smith, M. P., &c. 

The Secretary read letters of apology tor their non-attendance, but ex- 
pressing their approbation of the scheme, from Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, M.P., Mr. Slaney, M.P., Sir William Colebrooke, the late gov- 
ernor of New Brunswick; Mr. Petre, George Carr Glynn, Esq., M.P., and 
John Walter, Esq., M.P. 

Lord Ashley said it gave him great pleasure to meet this assembly on 
this occasion, when he considered that they were met for the purpose of 
considering a scheme for the promotion of the welfare and social condi- 
tion of the working classes, and their elevation in the scale of society. 
He confessed that on the first proposition being put to him of presiding 
on this occasion, he hesitated, being startled by he magnitude of the pian. 
When it was put before him he shrunk from the responsibility of givin 
countenance to a scheme which seemed to be beyond the scope — 
power of the working classes. But, upon second thoughts, he was deter- 
mined not todo anything in word or deed to discountenance such an 
houest, manly, and enterprising undertaking. Although he saw great 
difficulties in the way of its achievement, yet, admiring the fixed deter- 
mination and boldness of enterprise which characterised the working men 
ot this country, he thought he should do best to accede to the proposi- 
tion that he should take the cha r, in order that the committee should have 
the epportunity of stating to the public what their plan was, and of con- 
sidering all the objections which might be urged [hear]. Now the plan 
which he held in his hand consisted of two parts ; there was the plan for 
coionisation, and there was also the plan for the construction ofa railway 
in connection with these lands which it was the object of the working 
classes to purchase and to colonise. Now those whom he was addressing 
would allow him to say, that, having looked at the plan with great atten- 
tion, he was sure he would be permitted to give a calm and deliberate 
opinion—not one to flatter warm and unfounded expectations which some 
might have formed. It was right he should tell them fully, freely, and 
fairly, what he thought on the subject generally. He would fairly tell 
them that he thought that partof the plan which included the under- 
taking of a railway was far too great and intricate a matter for them to en- 
tertain in the outset of their scheme. If the railway scheme were made 
matter of subsequent deliberation, and if it were undertaken with great 
care and due precaution, it might render vast service to the colony to be 
previously instituted. But let him warn them in the outset of the under- 
taking not to entangle themselves with schemes which hid baffled the 
efforts of the most cautious of mankind. He would respectfully caution 
them against projects which had been found too much for the most astute 
and experienced capitalists to be found in the country. He again said 
that, in the outset of this matter, the proposition of taking the railway 
scheme as partof the undertaking, was one which should be set aside 
for future and more matured deliberalion. But with respect to the other 
part, the great scheme of colonisation, and for the purchase and peopling 
of the lands in New Brunswick, that was a far more satisfactory plan. 
That was the opinion of the emigration commissioners, to whom he had 
> yee on the subject; but as to the railway speculation they doubted 
the expediency of such an attempt. He was glad that the notion of colo- 
nisation had entered the minds of the working classes, because he looked 
upon it as one great mode of relief from the pressure which existed in 
this country, and which pressure must continue in its intensity unless 
means were devised to provide for our unemployed industrial population. 
He thought, however, that they had well considered the means of bet- 
tering their condition, by which means colonisation might be made one 
of the means of relieving them from the pressure which cramped them 
within the four seas of Great Britain. Not only did it relieve the pres- 
sure here, but it produced a great demand for labour, not ouly in the 
country which they left, but in the country also to which they went. 
The parties leaving the country greatly benefitted those who remained 
behind ; and by going to another country, there to open up and culti- 
vate a virgin soil and lands, where, with the smallest amount of labour, 
they were enabled to raise abundant crops, they conterred another bene- 
fit on the mother country. 

He foresaw another advantage ifthe scheme were successful for the 
colonisation of those countries, the lands of which they coutemplated pur- 





chasing. It was a great advantage in carrying out a system of colonisa- 
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tion that the colonies in which they determined to fix them destinies should 
be within the nearest ible distance of the mother country. Many of 
the colonies of the British Crown were distant half the cireumference of 
the globe, and hence the difficulty and om of reaching them deterred 
many thousands of people from availing themselves of such advantages as 
they might otherwise derive from them. But if the lands of New runs- 
wick were open to British enterprise, then they would have vast and fertile 
regions to colonise, which were within a short distance of our own shores 

and this would have a better effect on the general welfare of the people 
of this country. They would thus establish a coutinual stream of emigra- 
tion, not merely relieving any momentary pressure, but keeping up a per- 
petual stream from this to the other country, so that every person who felt 
that his position was uncomfortable might remove himself with as much 
convenience as if he were going from one countay or one town to ano- 
other. That would be a tar more healthy system of emigration than that 
of moving off large masses of men from this country to another to relieve 
perhaps @ temporary pressure. There was no doubt that the principle of 
association which was contemplated was very perfect, and was adequate 
to produce the greatest benefit upon their temporal condition. Then 
with respect to the funds required, it appeared the working classes con- 
templated raising 2,000,000/. from their own resources for the purchase 
of this land, and for the purpose of becoming settlers on it. There could 
be no doubt that the working people could collect that sum, and evena 
still greater amount from their own resources. How many thousands were 
there who had saved by their honest industry sums of trom 50/. to 100i. 
and even more. They could not find, they said, profitable investments 
for such sums in this country. It was possible they would find profitable 
investments for those sums when vested in this united com many. The 
sums were small when compared with the general wealth of the country, 

but these were large as connected with the value of land in New Bruns- 
wick. All that would be required would be that confidence should exist 
among tnemselves, and amoug those whom they might select to be their 

= and counsellors in this important matter. He said these things 

ecause he was unwilling to discourage a plan arising out of a generous, 
an honest, and a manly desire, by their own efforts, to raise themselves 
in the social scale. But at the same time, and he must give this most 
solemn caution, they must not suppose that because a plan was nobly con- 
ceived, that therefore it would be efticiently executed. He begged the 
working classes to bear this in mind. He spoke from some experience, 
having undertaken a variety of schemes. He would tell them that the 
difficulties which attended the progress of a scheme did not always show 
themselves at the commencement of the undertaking. The ditticulties 
which afterwards beset your path exhibited themselves in all their force 
at a time when it was impossible to recede without loss, and certainly 
some disappointment. He, therefore, hoped they would go on slowly and 
surely. He hoped they would institute preliminary inquiries—that they 
would ascertain what were the feelings and views of the working classes 
in general on this subject—and ascertain by minute inquiry what was 
their practical interest. Let them bear in mind, in this matter, that they 
had not to deal with capital and with monied men. They had nothing 
to do but to look after their own interests, and, therefore, they must be 
alive to everytbing that was said or done concerning their own interest. 
They had here to deal with a large mass of men who were not expe- 
rienced in such matters, who had uo time to devote to it. Therefore, 
again, he would take the liberty of suggesting extreme caution—to go 
forth slowly, but surely. In respect to this righteous cause, he could 
assure them that nothing should be wanting, as far as his humble abilities 
went, in counselling or co-operating with the promoters of this scheme. 
And what he said for himself he was sure he could equally declare on 
behalf of all those gentlemcn who were standing on the platform with 
him, who had come there in respect to the feelings of the working men he 
addressed, and who were actuated by the same anxious desire to promote 
the object which they had in view. Because they must bear in mind that 
whether rich or poor, whether working men or men of pleasure, they had 
one common interest in the peace of society, and in the welfare of those 
whom God had commended to their charge. And for his own part, he 
assured the meeting most heartily that he would pray to God that it might 
please him to bless such honest endeavours for the advancement of their 
condition, for the maintenance of their comfort, for the promotion of the 
honest industry, and the progress of their moral and eternal welfare. 

Mr. Campbell, the secretary, in moving the first resolution, assured the 
meeting that the motives of the committee were of the purest kind. They 
proposed for consideration a plan which, if carried out, must tend to ame- 
liorate the social condition of the British working classes. The fact was, 
that there were thousands of thousands of men and women who were 
honestly disposed, but who were not able to find employment. During 
last winter hundreds of thousands of working people in this vast metropo- 
lis, trom the pressure which weighed them down, were made unwilling 
paupers. It had been whispered that the aristocracy or the government 
had had much to do with the scheme proposed by the committee, but he 
begged to say that the plan had emanated from a small body of — 
men. He knew there were some parts of the world where it was wishe 
men should go; the promoters of this plan did not place themselves in 
opposition to any other plan—they wished men to go where their minds 
led them. The committee had come to the conclusion, that a colony or 
colonies, the nearest to the British shores, were the best, and ought to be 
selected. They found from statistical details that in New Brunswick alone 
there were upwards of 12,000,000 of acres uncultivated, with excellent 
soil, and boundless supplies of timber. In Nova Scotia and the Canadas 
there were boundless fields for employment and the production of wealth, 
and they had come to the conclusion that that was the best portion of the 
globe to which to direct the attention of the British operatives. Again, 
this plan was based on the principle of association, by combining the skill, 
capital, and ‘abour of the working classes. They heard much of unem- 
ployed funds amongst the working classes, because they knew that a rs 
proportion of the depositors in the savings’ banks were persons o the 
working classes, who, if they could expend their capital in those colonies 
under the associative principle, would be ultimately able, under the asso- 
ciation principle, not only to be comfortable but independent. 

Now, as to the practicability of the scheme, he respected, as he ought, 
everything which fell from the neble chairman, knowing as they all did, 
his past efforts on behalf of the working classes. He therefore respected 
the cautions which the noble lord had given them, and he was sure that 
the committee would weigh his lordship’s suggestions with all the respect 
which they merited. With reference, however, to that part of the plan 
for carrying out a railway, he was ready to admit that in the outset the 
mere attempt on the part of the working classes to carry out a railway 
600 miles in length, from Halifax to Quebec, would beas eculation ofan 
unproductive character, considered as a mere railway speculation; but 
when they knew by every day’s experience of those who were in the va- 
rious colonies, that the greatest obstacle to be overcome was the having 
good roads to open up large tracts of land by which easy access should be 
obtained, then it became a matter of grave consideration whether the car- 
rying out a main trunk line from Quebec to the nearest point for trans-At- 
lantic steam navigation, would not be the cheapest and, in the end, 
the most productive part of the undertaking. The plan had been submit- 
ted to her Majesty's government here, to the governments of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia—they had consulted Sir John Rennie and several 
practical men at home; and they found that whether in or out of office, 
the railway plan was considered as the best feature of the whole concern, 
though at first it must necessarily involve a large amount of labour; but 
the whole of the materials might be found along the line on which it was 
intended to carry the railway, a8 wooden rails were found on mre ye 
to work admirably, and it was the best timber in New ge pie od the 
purpose. At present the largest proportion of the traflic of — a Re a 
carried through the United States, and thus they were the toll- ae ‘or 
British produce coming to the mother country ; and if, unhappily, there 
should ever be a collision between England and the — States = 
railway would be essentially necessary. With regard a ” ae - 
of emigration and colonization, a strong feeling existed in the minds of the 
committee as to the manner in which people for many years had been 
“shovelled” out of their native land without any previous preparation be- 
ing made for their reception in the country to = ws bee pone cing 
consequence of which was, they were left in the = estitu —— i as 
and had died by thousands. Now, a part ol the scheme proposed was, H 
send out a select number as pioneers. who should mark out villages an 
towns, and make the necessary preparations for those who were to follow 
them. After stating some details, the speaker invoked the assistance and 
countenance of the noble lord, and those other lords and gentlemen of the 

o were present. 

a ey wearin § the first resolution :—*“ That, under the heavy 
pressure of competition, there 18 a large number of the mening comes 
who cannot obtain employment, thousands who are but partially em- 
ployed, and others over-toiled, but who cannot obtain for their labour a 
sufficiency of the necessaries of life, and therefore they become, in many 
instances, unwilling paupers—their children remain ignorant, vicious, 
criminal, dangerous to society, and subversive of its institutions. Pho 
meeting, therefore, declares its solemn conviction of the necessity of de 
vising some means by which the working classes may obtain re —_—— 
tive employment for their skill, capital, and labour, and, under @ we 
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managed system of association, for elevatin their social condition, and 
secu 


there! ring the peace and prosperity of the empire.” 
pase Aa by Mtr. R. Wilder. . 
The Duke of Argyle, in a few words, also supported the resolution. 


said he had at all times great pleasure in secouding the exertions of 
a noble friend in the pombe ob life had been so devoted to attain 
the improvement of the condition of the working classes. He felt much 
jeasure in seconding the exertions of the working classes in associating 
together to ameliorate their condition. His noble friend had said that at 
first he felt reluctant to take the chair, in the fear that some part of the 
scheme was not practicable, and that the influence of his name might 
induce many of the working classes to embark their capital in what must 
prove a loss. He (the Duke of Argyle) assured the working classes that 
a number of the upper classes were prevented from supporting schemes, 
from the apprehension that they might involve the withdrawal of capital 
on schemes which might not be profitable. He, theretore, thought his 
noble friend was right in giving the caution he had as to the railway. 

The question was put by the Noble Chairman, when the celebrated 

Captain Acherley bawled out that there was an amendment to be pro- 
onal and a scene of noise and confusion followed, and a working man 
marched up to the platform. 

Silence having been at last obtained, 

The Earl of Harrowby supported the resolution, and observed that the 
general advantages of colonization could not be too widely understood, 
and adverted at some length to the exertions which were made twenty 
years ago by the late Sir William Horton, who had been the great mover 
of the system, and whose efforts had not been altogether unsuccessful. 

A scene of contusion followed that baffles description, and was contin- 
ued at intervals throughout the remainder of the proceedings. 

The resolution was put and carried, a protlered amendment being re- 
jected, because it was not proposed at the proper time. 

The Chairman put it to the meeting that if these proceedings were to 
goon they must not allow that man to remain in the room. 

Mr. Weston, amidst uproar, proposed the second resolution—“ That a 
well-organized system of colonization is oue admirably adapted to relieve 
the pressure of competition, and to furnish the working classes with 
= opportunity of effectually and permanently bettering their con- 

ition.” 

A working man proposed an amendment—* That it was the opin- 
ion of that meeting that the waste lands of this country should be 
applied to the benefit of the people, for the purposes of colonization.” 

The amendment was put and was negatived by an immense majority. 

Mr. Edwards moved the third resolution“ That the plan proposed by 
the working classes, to be carried into effect from their own resources, 
and called the ‘Canadian Land and Railway Investment Association,’ 
seems to offer, in many of its parts, a large field for the profitable employ- 
ment of labour, skill, and capital, if conducted on the principles of asso- 
ciation, and under a company authorised by Royal charter.”’ 

Seconded by Mr. John Pitt, and supported by Wm. Miles, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Law Hodges, M.P., moved the tourth resolution—“ That, it 
being desirable to extend a knowledge of the principles and objects of 
the association to all classes of her Majesty's subjects in the United King- 
dom, and the colonies selected as the sphere of its operations, and also 
that general inquiry be instituted for the purpose of ascertaining both the 
views and feelings of the great mass of the working classes on this pro- 
position, and also its practicability, a subscription list be now seemed to 
defray the preliminary expenses for so doing, as the committee are work- 
ing men, and are prohibited by law to use more than 6d. per share for 
such purpose, ’ 

Seconded by Mr. Dod. 

Alexander Campbell moved the last resolution. 

‘That the thanks of this meeting and of the working classes generally, 
are eminently due, and hereby given, to Lord Ashley, for presiding over 
the present meeting, and for his noble and untiring etforts to promote the 
social elevation of those who toil most, and receive least of the necessa- 
ries and convenience of life. This meeting also tenders its thanks to the 
other noblemen and gentlemen who have honoured it with their atten- 
dunce, and otherwise expressed their approval of its objects, and their 
willingness to support them, as means by which to improve the social 
condition of the industrious classes.” 

Lord Ashley acknowledged the compliment, and having referred with 
much good temper to the interruptions they had experienced, he was 
loudly cheered on leaving the hall. 


—_—_—@{——___ 


DirLomatic AprointmENTs.—Mr. Wombwell, the second paid attaché 
of the British Embassy at St. Petersburgh, is appointed first paid attaché 
at that court, in place of Mr. Elliott, appointed Secretary of Legation at 
the Hague. Mr. Tod, unpaid attaché of Hanover, is a pointed second paid 
atiaché at St. Petersburgh, in place of Mr. Wombwell. 


Arup. 

Wark-Orrice, July 21.—9th Lt Drags.—Paymr Cuthbert Barlow, fm the 10th 
Ft, to be Paymr, v Leech, app Paymr Invalid Depot at Chatham. 14th Lt Drags.— 
Capt Thos Garratt, fm the 78th Ft, to be Capt, v Dawson, app to the 57th Ft. 6th 
Reg of Ft—Brev Col Philip Dundas, fm h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Jolin Crofton, 
who ex; Major Randal Rumley, to be Lt-Col by pur, v Dundas, who ret; Brevet 
Maj Thos Sidney Powell to be Maj, by pur, v Rumley; Lt Chas Henry Dowker 
tobe Capt, by pur, » Powell ; Ens Robt Provo Norris to be Lt, b pur, v Dowker; 
Hugh Augustus Crofton, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Norris. 18th Ft—Capt Thos 
Henry Ashton, fm 3d W i Reg, to be Capt, v Lovett, whoex. 34th Ft—Lt Henry 
Jardine Street, fm the 79th Ft, to be Lt, v Scott, who ex; Ens Henry Edwd Bale 
to be Lt, by pur, v Parker, whoret; Henry Dalton Probyn, gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
vBale. 41st Ft—Ens Archbald Elliott, fm the 84th Ft, to be Qrmr, v Young, who 
ex. 46th Ft—Ens John Crymes to be Lt, by pur, v Menzies, who ret; Wim Re- 
ginald Hesketh, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Crymes. 47th Ft—Lieut Claremont 
Skrine to be Capt, by pur, v Rooke, who ret; Ens Nathaniel Geo Philips, to be 
Lt, by pur vSkrine; Fitz William Frederick Hunter, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Philips. 51st Ft—Ens Alex Nonon Arme trong. fm the 57th Ft, to be Ens, v Ployd 

fm the 90th Ft, to be Capt, v Bas- 


Who ret. 53d Ft.—Cap John M'Neale Walter, 
tard, who ex. 57th Ft—Capt Geo K M Dawson, fim 14th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v 
> pur, v Arm- 





Hunt, app tothe 78th Ft; Gerrard John Forsyth, gent, to be Ens, 
strong, app to the Sist Ft. 60th Ft—Asst-Sur Geo Augustus Fredk Shelton, M.D. 
fm the 22th Foot, to be Asst-Sur, v O'Brien, dec. 64th Ft—Lt Chas Scott Jeffery 
to be Capt, by pur, v Parker, who ret; Ens Henry Robt Crewe Godley to be Lt, 

Y pur, v Jetfery; Francis Fothergill Hood, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Godley. 
Pe Ft—Lt Thos Wallnutt to be Capt by pur, v De Butts, who ret; Ens Lewis 
Augustus Brydon, to be Lt, by pur, v Wallnatt; John Maryon Wilson, gent, to be 

ns, by pur, v Garratt, app to 14th Lt Drags. 


, 79th Ft—Lt Wm Scott, tm 34th Ft 
to be Lt, v Street, who ex. 


0 : 84th Ft—Qumr Thos Young, from the 41st Ft, to be 
a v Elliott, who ex. 87th Ft—Lt Alexander Haugh Cobbe to be Capt, is pn, Vv 
urner, who ret; Sec Lt the Hon Augustus Murray Cathcart to be First Lieut, by 
ur, v Cobbe ; John Peyton. gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Cathcart. 90th Ft—Capt 
mBenjamin Bastard, fm the 53d Ft, to be Capt, v Walter, who ex. 97th Fr— 
Capt John Nembhard Hibbert, fin h-p of the ist Drag Gds to be Capt v Harvest, 
ae 3 Lt Robt Bruce to be Capt by pur, v Hibbert, who ret; Ens Lawrence Wm 
eynolds to be Lt, by por, v Bruce ; Thos Henry Pipon, gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
Reynolds. 2nd W eg—W m Crispin, gent, to be Ens, without pur. v Knap 
man, - res; Asst-Surg Thos Parr, fin the Staff, tobe Asst-Surg, v Kehoe, who 
rp p Leg Lape gata Geo Wm Molyneux Lovett, fin the 18 Ft, to be Capt, 
Brevet.—Captain John Nembhard Hibbert, of the 97th Foo 
army. 
Hospitac Srarr.—Assistant-Surgeon Thomas Kehoe, M 9 y 
india Regiment, to be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, vice ee gto eng 


t, to be Major in the 





_ The following is an official return of the Army in Ireland, with th - 
tons of the regiments, but some considerable additions, including the Bist 
Regiment from Plymouth and further detachments of Artillery from Wool- 
Wich, have been made since the publication of this list. 


First Dragoon Guards, Cahir; Sixth Dragoon Guards, Dundalk ; Second 
Dra ons, Athlone; Fourth Light Dragoons, Newbridge; Sixth Ditto, 
Dublin: Seventh Hussars, Dublin ; Eighth Hussars, Ballincollig ; Twelfth 
Lancers, Cork ; Thirteenth Light Dragoons, Longford; Seventeenth Lan- 
es. Dublin; First Foot, Second Battalion, Birr; Second Ditto, Dublin ; 

hird, Belfast; Sixth, Second Battalion, Youghal ; Thirteenth, Newry ; 

wenty-sixth, Cork; Thirty-first, Athlone ; Fortieth, Galway ; Forty-first, 

‘uttevant ; Forty-third, Templemore; Forty-seventh, Clonmel; Forty- 
eighth, Dablin ; Forty-ninth, Dublin; Fifty-fifth, Dublin; Fift eonaiiee 
cist atillen ; Fifty-ninth, Templemore: Sixty-fourth, Limerick; Sixty- 
he ith, Mallingar ; Seventieth, Cork; Seventy-first, Dublin; Seventy- 
fifth Dublin; Seventy-fifth, Dublin; Eighty-third, Kilkenny ; Bighty- 
aa Dublin ; Ninety-second, Limerick; the dépét companies of the Se- 
enth Foot, Waterford ; the Nineteenth, Castlebar; the Thirty-fourth, 
sel, Trirty-eighth, Boyle ; Sixty-sixth, Kinsale ; Seventy-third, Birr 

be. uty-seventh, Fermoy ; Seventy-ninth, Mullingar; Eighty-eighth, Tra- 

©; Ninety-tifth, Londonderry. “In addition to the preceding, there are 
etachments of Artillery, Pensioners, Sappers and Miners, &&., which, 
with the armed Police, would give a force of about 45,000 men. 


The following changes in the dress of officers of 
infantry have been or- 
ered, and are to take effect on the first of Samaty neat. Officers. ae 


Pointed to commissions in the meantime are i i 
< L to provide themselves with 
Uniforms under these new regulations :— “ 





The officer’s dress-coat is to be made without either lace or embroidery 
on the skirts, other than the authorized regimental skirt-ornament. The 
slashed flap on the sleeve is not to exceed 54 inches in length, and 24 
in extreme breadth; the length of the loops on the collar is to be limited 
to 5 inches; wd the width of the lace on the cuffs and collar is to be § of 
an inch, so that the whole breadth of the me whether of lace or em- 
broidery, shall not be more than one inch and a quarter, as already pre- 
scribed in the dress regulations. : P } 

The blue frock is to be entirely discontinued in the infantry, and a 
plain shell-jacket, made with the —— of the regiment, but without 
lace or other ornament—the wear of which has been already sanctioned 
in certain climates—is to be generally introduced as an undress, to be 
worn buttoned up, with the forage-cap, and without the sash, in quarters, 
on fatigue or codecly duties, at drill, and on parade, when the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men happen to be dressed in the same manner. 

Field-officers are to be distinguished by a small embroidered crown or 
star, or both (according to their rank) at each end of the collar of the 
shell-jacket-. : ; 

On the march, and generally on all occasions when the men parade in 
their dress-clothing and chacos, which, according to the regulations and 
established practice of the service, should be the case at least once & day, 
the officers are to appear in their full regimental uniform, and are to con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to wear their dress-uniform at mess. 

In lieu of the blue frock and cloak hitherto worn in the infantry, offi- 
cers are to be provided with a grey cloak-coat, of the same colour as that 
of the men, to be worn over their unilorms or shell-jackets in wet or cold 
weather : on night duty; and generally when the meu are permitted ty 
wear their great-coats. 

A black leather sling waist-belt, with a snake clasp of the sane patteru 
for all regiments. may be worn with the shell-jacket, but the white regu- 
lation shoulder-belt is invariably to be worn with the full dress uniform 
by all company officers. 

Patterns of the above articles of dress and appointment have been 
sealed and deposited at the office of military boards, for the inspection ot 
tradesmen, and for the regulation of future supplies. 

This regulation is neeied to apply to the whole of the infantry of the 
line, as well as to rifle and colonial corps, without distinction, and no de- 
viation from it will be permitted on any pretence whatever. 


[It is very remarkable that the clothing of our army should be in no 
degree adapted to the climate in which they serve. The Torrid and the 
Frigid Zone, the summer and the winter Solstice, are all alike to the gen- 
tlemen who “ sit at home at ease,” and regulate these matters. }—£d. 


Navy. 


AprpointMenTSs.—Lieut and Com—Edward A. T. Lloyd, to the Lucifer. 
Lieut—Charles Baskerville, to the Reynard; Philip R. Couch, to the 
Dragon. Surgeon—Joseph Phinsoll, to the Tortoise. Additional Surgeon. 
—John Sloan, tothe Tortoise. ; a9 

Apmiratty, July 14.—Corps of Royal Marines.—First Lieut Pitcairn 
Onslow, te be Capt, v Shoveller, agg on hf-py on account of ill-health ; 
Seond Lieut Richd Goddard Hallilay, to be First Lieutenant, vy Onslow, 
promoted. om. ; 

July 25.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gentleman Cadet William Richard 
Jeffreys. to be Second Lieutenant; Gentleman Cadet George Dare Dow- 
ell to be Second Lieutenant. 

Royat Marives.—The following officers’ commissions to this corps 
have arrived at Devonport :—Captains.—John Philip Stevens, Audrew 
Roger Savage, Richard C. Spalding, T. B. Pleydell. First Lieutenants.— 
John Bassett Prynn, E. H. Cox, J. G. Timpson, E. J. Ridgway Connolly, 
G. Bazalgette, Geo. H. Wreford, J. Tunstal! Hansfield, J Sangster Pon- 
sonby, M.C. Croker. First Lieutenants and Adjutants.—George Went- 
worth Forbes and W. Stratton Aslett. Second Lieutenant.—N. Bennett 
Dalby. Quartermaster. E. Pellew H. Ussher. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S SQUADRON. 


Previously to the departure of the squadron under the orders of Rear 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, it was stated that the gallant admiral was or- 
dered to be at Cork within 14 days from the time he left 4 yr having, 
in the meantime, run to 10 degrees SW. of Cape Clear, for the purpose 
of trying the sailing qualities of the skips under his command. The bat- 
fling and strong head winds, however, prevented the squadron from getting 
clear of the Channel up to Monday July 17th, and the Admiralty, antici- 
pating this, sent down orders to him to Torbay, directing him to proceed 
at once to Cork, the apprehended disturbances in Ireland demanding the 
presence of a strong co-operative force on the coasts of that unfortunate 
country. The squadron, therefore, left Torbay, to beat down Channel 
against a WSW. wind. . 

Since the squadron left Spithead, little of public or professional interest 
has occurred. At Torbay the brigs anchored off Brixham, and the large 
ships further to the eastward. On the Monday the 7'weed was sent away 
eight miles in a SW direction, and the four brigs were ordered to try rate 
ot sailing on a wind, passing round the flag-ship and T'weed, and back to 
their stations. The Pilot was first in this trial, and then Racer, Frolic 
and Helena. On Tuesday the squadron did nothing but refit. On Wed- 
nesday morning the Amphion was dispatched about 12 or 14 miles SSW, 
and at eleven o’clock the brigs weighed, and started with a strong breeze 
from the NW, the vessels being just able to carry double-reeted topsails. 
The Pilot rounded the Amphion first, and then Helena, with Racer close 
behind her; the Frolic being last. The Racer here lost her jib-boom, 
and consequently fell behind, and the others arrived in the station in the 
order before mentioned. On Thursday the J'weed was sent again to look 
out SSW, and the large ships were ordered to try ratc of sailing; the 
wind was from NW, blowing very strong. The ships did not go round, 
but went at about 11 a.m., and returned at 5 p.m., when the Bellerophon 
was declared to have had the advantage, fon to have sailed best; the 
Prince Regent next, and then the Blenheim. The latter vessel did very 
well under sail, but lost a jib-boom. The Amphion also lost a jib-boom, 
and having got considerably to leeward, was ordered by signal to Ply- 
mouth. 

The squadron did not call at Plymouth, but weighed in Torbay, the 
wind blowing fresh from WSW. It consisted of the St. Vincent, Prince 
Regent, Bellerophon, Blenheim, Tweed, Helena, Frolic, Pilot, and Racer, 
and, a8 we have stated, proceeded down channel in two lines. At nine 
o'clock, signal was made to the brigs to sail round the squadron, the line- 
of-battle ships being under single reefed topsails, topgallant-sails, and 
courses (unable to carry royals). The Pilot and Frolic headed the flag- 
ship, which was leading; but the Sé. Vincent going about on the star- 
board tack, the Helena, finding she could not head that ship, tacked be- 
tween her and the Prince Regent. The Racer, at this time, was on the 
weather-bow of the Prince Regent, and both vessels tacked about the 
same time, when, in order to avoid a collision, the brig squared her main- 
yard, and bore off a little astern, but unfortunately the Bellerophon im 
mediately after prepared to goon the starboard tack in succession, and 
the Racer endeavouring to regain a weatherly position on the Prince 
Regent, to save herself from being run down by the Bellerophon was obli- 
ged to square her mainyard again, and whilst the Bellerophon was in stays 
avoided the worse alternative by running into the latter ship on the star- 
board beam just before the main rigging, and thereby had her bowsprit 
taken clean out of her, and her cat-heads carried away, damaging in the 
contact a little of the Bellerophon's hammock nettings. The sigual was 
a made for the Racer to bear up to Torbay, and the squadron proceed- 
ed. 





Cove, July 25, 10 a. m. 

The squadron of Sir C. Napier is now standing in for the lighthouse 
and will anchor in the harbour about noon. The steam frigate Stromdoli 
has proceeded out to meet them. The wind is fresh from the westward, 
and the weather has cleared up favourably. 

Portsmouth, July 28. 

The Fox, 42, Commodore Sir H. Blackwood, has arrived at Spithead 
from India, bringing home the Marquis of Tweeddale, late Governor of 
Madras, the Marchioness, and suite. 

In consequence of the very unsatisfactory state of Ireland, orders were 
received by the Port Admiral from the Admiralty, to prepare with all pos- 
sible dispatch, for immediate service, three of the large advanced steam 
squadron. The following commissions also arrived, appointing the fol- 
lowing officers :— 

To the Cyclops, steam-frigate, of 1200 tons, Captain W. H. Hall, from 


| the Dragon, who takes with him fromthat ship the Second Lieut. Lloyde, 


the second master, sume non-commissioned officers, and one watch of her 
crew. 

To the Birkenhead, steamer, of 1400 tons, Commander B. Baynton, two 
Lieutenants from the Victory, Mr. Flynn, late master of the I/Justrious, 
with 50 seamen-riggers from the dockyard as acrew. 

To the Driver, steamer, of 1050 tous. Commander C. R. Johnson (late 
commanding the Fire Queen), with some officers and men from the E2z- 
cellent, and a party of seamen-riggers. 

In consequence of the dockyard artificers having a half holiday, aud 

















oe to Portdown fair when the orders arrived, nothing could be done. 
ast evening to forward their equipment; but Captain Hall sent the wate: 
of men from the Dragon to sleep on board the see 

Early yesterday morning a busy scene comme in consequence iw 
the Portsmouth Dockyard. Commanders Baynton and Johnson joined 
early, and their officers and crews were told off from their different ships 
and dockyard, and they were at work immediately. Eighty men, order- 
ed overnight, from the Royal Marine Artillery barrack, under Captain 
Holloway and Lieutenant Alexander, marched into the yard, and were 
distributed for service on board three steamers. The engineers got up 
the steam on board their vessels early, and they were brought down the 
harbour off the dockyard, where they bent sails, and got on board their 
personal effects. Atten,the Cyclops, with steam up, was ready to pro- 
ceed, and she soon after went out to Spithead, where she took on board 
her powder, and atthree p. m. proceeded to Plymouth. 

Capt. Lord John Hay and Captain Alex. Milne, two of the Lords of the 
Admiralty (Captain Milne, we believe, brought down the order to Porte 
mouth), were busy in the dockyard, and personally witnessed the ex- 
pedition and alacrity with which these steamers, under the immediate 
superintendence of Captain Austen, were prepared for service. When 
the orders came to fit out these vessels, none of them had an provisions 
or necessaries on board. The Cyclopsand Birkenhead Pac how: | provisions. 
for 400 men each for a month, and the Driver for 300 men for a month.. 

The Birkenhead has received her powder on board in harbour. As 
she draws much water she could not go out until five o’clock in the 
evening. 

The “Cyclops and Birkenhead will proceed to Plymouth to embark the ~ 
8ist Regiment for Ireland. The Driver is to wait with fires banked ap . 
for telegraphic orders. 

Colonel Willes, of the Royal Marines, has embarked on board the Bar- 
kenhead, for the purpose of taking command of the Marines of the squa- 
dron under Sir Charles Napier, should the state of the country require: 
them to be landed in Ireland. One hundred men of the Royal Marines 
are under orders at Fortun Barracks, to embark for Ireland at a moments’s 
notice. 

If ever the effervescence of Europe should subside, and social order 
bring back a more quiet state of things, many of the episodes attending 
the late French Revolution will be found of considerable interest. We have 
been especially struck with some extracts from a forthcoming pamphlet _ 
by Emile de Girardin published in the columns of our French contempo 
rary the Courrier des Etats Unis. On occasion of the last insurrection he 
was arrested, put into close confinement, and the publication of his paper 
La Presse suspended. This was on the 25th of June. On Monday, July 
3, he thus writes in his private memorandum book: (Somewhat singular 
by the way, that pens and ink were not forbidden !) 

My detention is Senay iy continue in secret and solitary confinement—this — 
isthe ninth day! Nine days a close prisoner without yet being informed of the 
cause of my arrest, and without being able to guess atit! Am I in 1848, orin 
1748? Amin France, or in Austria? or am I one of those citizens for whom the 
Republic of Athens reserved the harsh honour of Ostracism? 

At length the next day, his friends are allowed to see him. They en- 
quire why he has been arrested. He cannot tell, and asks them in ture 
what is said about it abroad. The reply is graphic, and French all over. 

“ It is reported that a correspondence has been seized between yourself and the 
Prince de Joinville, that proves you engaged in a conspiracy. 

It is reported—that you were preparing for the restoration of Henry V. 

It is reported—that you are one of the agents of Prince Louis Napoleon. 

It is reported—that that there was proof existing that you had distributed the 
vold of Russia in getting up the insurrection. The very sum was set down exact- 
yen had paid away a million and a half of francs, and at the moment of your ar- 
rest you had still some roubles in your pocket. 

It is reported—that you were seen on Sunday morning, the 25th ot June, on @ 
barricade. 

It is reported—that letters compromising you very much were found, when the 
hotel of Queen Christine was searched. 

It is reported—that you have been compelled to acknowledge the truth of all 
these accusations. ‘ 4 

It is reported—that it was only from generosity that General Cavaignac did not 
have you shot. ¢ 

It is reported still—that you were, or are, condemned to transportation. 

Some scorching remarks follow; and General Cavaignac will have to 
give a full explanation. This ‘‘ Journal of a journalist in secret con 
will undoubtedly create great sensation, if the absence of new events 
give the Parisians time to look back. 


The far-famed wonders of Stowe, the princely mansion of the Duke of 
Buckingham, are to be brought to the auctioneer’s hammer at an early 
date. Since the sale of the celebrated collection of objects of vertu be- 
longing to the late William Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey, no event of this 
sort has created so much sensation in the English fashionable world. 








A sailing match of a nevel kind has lately taken place. Mr. Naylor, the 
Liverpool banker, backed his Cutter Yacht the Sultana, of 100 tons, 
against the Panic, a new iron-built om of 400 tons. The course was 
from Liverpool round the coast of Ireland and back to Liverpool; the 
sum staked was $1,250. The Cutter by the last accounts had just ar- 
rived in the Mersey, winning the match. She was five and a-half days 
performing the distance, and the last she saw of the Panic was off Ca 
Clear. They went South about. In such a match, if both fast vessels, 
and the weather moderate, the smaller one would have great advanta 
in working along the coast, being better able to avail herself of the 
tides. 


Osrtuary.—In London, Ann, widow of the late William Cobbett, aged 
74.—Sir J. Bateman, Knight, aged 86.—At his seat, Rockbarton, County 
Limerick, Viscount Guillamore, son of the late Standish O’Grady, Chief Ba- 
ron of the Exchequer in Ireland, who was raised to the Peerage in 1832 
and died in 1840. This family is one of the oldest in Ireland, being des- 
cended from the ancient monarchs. The Viscount just deceased was in 
the Army, was made a Lieutenant Colonel in 1827, and was appointed 
one of the Queen’s Aides-de-Camp in 1842. He was married to 
a niece of the Marquis of Anglesea.—At Vichy, in France, Sir Joseph de 
Courcy Laffan, Bart , K.H., M.D., and L.L.D.—Dr. Frangois Cramer, aged 
76. This highly esteemed musician was leader of the Concerts of Ancient 
Music for a period of forty years.—At Torquay, the Dowager Viscountess 
Bolinbroke. 





TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE.—Albany, August 10, 1843.—To the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that atthe 


General Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 

Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United States. 

A Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service expires on the 
last day of December next. 

An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term of service expires 
on the last day of December next. é 

A Representative in the 3lst Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
District, composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wards of the City of New York. . 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 6th7th, 10th, and 13th Wards of said city. 9 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
of the 8th, 9th, and 14th Wards of said city. : i 

And also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Sixth Congressional District,com- 
posed of the Lith, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 

Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit: 

Sixteen Members of the Assembly. 

A County Treasurer: R 
a Register in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term will expire on the last day of Decem- 

r, 1848. 

A Surrogate in the place of Charles McVean, whose term shall commence on the first day of 


January, 1849, 
Anda Recorder, in the 


place of John B. Scott, whose term shall also commence on the said 
day. 


Yours, respectfully, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 12, 1843. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements. 


of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
— . JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
i All the public newspapers in the County, will publish the above once in each week un 
til the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid. 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statue, Vol 1, Chap. 
6, Title3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 





REMOVAL. 


ALL, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broad } 
southerly corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found —y 4 


sortment of Diamond and vther rich Jewelry, S' 
ROE 


jilver W. Cutlery, Watches, Ci &e. 
sxGince Ist March, EBENEZER MONROE bas been ageociated (as copariner) with B 
¥. & B under the same name and firm as heretofore. partne’ oka 


‘PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


7ILLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
beving enlarged and beauti their store, are now repared to offer to the public anew 
and well selected stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, on more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument they have latel 
made important improvements, and are enabled to offer to the public, an article fully equal 
not superior, to that of any other maker, and atas low a price. Guitars, a very superior cle, 
oftheir own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate ; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
in the best manner, and of the best warranted correct. 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC- 
CORDIONS, &e., &e, 
Messrs. W. H.’& S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, an@ 
will receive all the new music as scon as published. Augis 








Muzic imported to order, im from forty to sixty days. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


M*. MEARS, 784 BROADWAY, (corner of 10th street,) New York, who has had for 
man ee ene i patronage of the first families, begs to announce that her 


a will re-open on Tuesday, ) .. Parents and dians who are desirous 
apecing their daughters and wards in an establishment where number is limited, and 
pupils is 


unremitting care of the principal to the moral deportment and education of the 
under her role superintendence’ wil ‘ine her establishment possessing unequalled ad- 
acknowledged ability of Mrs. Mears as an instructress is respectfully intimated by the 
seferences she has the privilege of offering. _ 
*.* Circulars of terms can be had at her residence. 
Mears will be at home from the Ist of September from 9 A. M. to 3 P.M. to receive 
Aug 19—4t* 








BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 


PEN FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, BANVARD’S NEW DOUBLE MAMMOTH 
PANORAMA OF THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS—showing a coun- 


try of twenty-three hundred miles, being by far the largest painting In the world, and of the 
largest rivers on the Globe, extending more than twenty soarses of latitude. 

Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 
way. —< Niblo’s Garden. 

Admission cents—chi dren half-price. 

fhe Panorama moving at 8 o’clock precisely. 


cominence ly. 
Exhibitions on \Vednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o'clock. 


secured from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M. Aug 5 & 





RS. OKILL’S SC HOOL, No. 8 and 10 Clinton Place, will be opened for the return of 
her pupils on Monday, the 3rd of September. Aug5—2 m 





THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’'S TRUE TEXT-BOOK. 


RANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS of the United States and British Provinces 
with gugrevints of every species of American game, drawn from life, bythe author. By 
H. W. Hearsert, Esq, author of “ Deerstalkers,” “ My Shooting-Box,’ Principal Contributor 
te “ Hawker on Shooting,” etc. etc. 
The above work willbe ready for delivery about the first of 
‘ee transmitted by mail to the publishers, BURG 
July 2—41 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 


LAWRENCE. 


T° BE SOLD by private cont (in q e of the death of the late proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Falcon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres of 
leasehold land, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 8 miles from Charlottetown, 
the Capital of the Island, and fronting on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
dweliing-house, in every way suited for a gentleman’s family residence ; servants’ cottages, 
capacious barns, stables, cow and shee» liouses, &c. Kc. he farm-yard enclosed and ar- 
ranged on the mostapproved English plan. Lime kiln, and all requisite buildings; a plenti- 
oa supply of excellent water and wood. ‘The locality one of the most desirable in the Is- 


next September Orders can 
ESS, STRINGER & CO., 
222 Broadway, New York. 








For further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
., Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Island, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
Eaq., 44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. July 15 8m 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


ber STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
weather permitting) at Windsor Bay, iy Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope, 
end ourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday mornings, at Eleven o’clock, and 
wiil leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 


bp ty - He July 8~5 mos 
ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the sum of 
$2,000,000, 
"¥ndependent of the further sum for which a highly respectable and wealthy body of 
stockholders are liable. 


| ea insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in casn, 
or taken in permanent reduction of the premium. 
iums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually. 
No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, nor from any one part of the American Conti- 
@ent to any other part. 








MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Francis, my M. D., No. 1 Bond street. 
J. C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Charles Edwards, Esq. 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on sopieetion to the agents, 
JOSEPH FOWLER, 


R.S. BUCHANAN, 


June 17 27 Wall street. 





GAS FIXTURES. 


ST RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
of a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 


which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, qualitycompared. 








Their friends and the public are invited to ca iiand inspect them. 

N. B.—SILVER WARE in allits branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
irons, Forks and Spoons, &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 

some entire new patierns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 
my m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
RAFTS on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 


Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 8 tf 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 

medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 

to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 

eaees it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 

men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state © 

the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in wostoring the func- 

tions important or, In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a 
gacceeded 





Agents. 





short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved in everyinstance a medicine 


of = utility. 

repared and sold, wholesale and retail, b JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 

am I No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 185 Broadway. 
200 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
} ef Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout , ane 

une 3 t 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


‘ LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc 
T. tors in London, Secretary—F. FERGUSON CAMROUX. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel S. Howland, 
John 8. Palmer. Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, illiam Van Hook, 


James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 


Clement C. Biddle, 


Aquilla G. Stout, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A. Godey, 


George R. Graham, William Jones, 
seenctit, BALTIMORE, . — 
mathan Mer amuel Hoffm 
o Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. = 
BOSTON. 


Geo. M. Thacher, | Franklin Dexter, 
Israel Whitney, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Jonathan Chapman, Elijah D. Brigham, 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHakpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 

y's prospec’ of rc of the various modes of Assurance—list 


tus—table 
of Agents, &c., can be obtained at street, fra 
al Sm . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
D= BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
dvor south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 


gaent of articles in their line, of the" i i ? 
.-@r retail, at low prices, for cash: following descriptions, which they will sell at w 





Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great vari 
Suspendin $ lar , zed, + Te 
Bracket, deisel amps, et - “_— 
Solar Chandeliers'*, °° « 

eliers, do d d ° 
——- “penenaing — >, gilt at tina “see 

o do oO 
do Chandeliers do do 2.3, 4and6 ligh 

Girandoles, gilt, silvered and » “tim = 
Candelabra, do do ar tes various petiorns, 
China, Vases and Bohemian Glass , ases, do 
Hall Sosterns, sh _ assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 
Lamp Wicks. Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 
Paper Shades a .arge assortment of new patierns 
Oils—Sverm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality. 
Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid 


and styles, 
’ 








BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIPE INSURANCE Co. 


Cornhill, London; 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


} Qed been ind 


emtages to residents of cee 
/peccematy of 9 lange 

of a quarter of a century. 

Large B slit 


tend its business to this country, 
United States, viz: 
realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 





on 
The full value 


John Cattley, Esq., 


ven for 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, 
main unpaid for the first seven years, 
remain as @ permanent loan, at the op 
The acceptance of Naval, Military and 
surate premium. No charge for policies. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 


tion of the insurer. 
special 
TRUSTEES. 
John Cox, Esq., 
DIRECTORS. 


submits the following ad- 


d on the participation scale. 
licies when discontinued. 
one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re. 
as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 


risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 


Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq 


George Green, Esq. 


Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Eq, 
John Cox, ' Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. George H. Weathe , M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, — 
Physic Septimus we .D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, ifax, Mills & Co. 


New York Medical Examiners: 
F. U. JOHNSON, Bszq., 
t#” The requisite forms 
lating thereto, may be 
jane 6m 


ht 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN 


M. D., 762 Broadway. 
of eer t Inqurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 





r 


, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 


s Agen 
RECK SALMONSON, 21 New street, 





THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


, 


GOVERNOR 


The Right Hon. the Ear! of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 


Edinburgh, 1 Gong 


Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, 
David Davidson, 
Alexr. Timpson 
Hew Ramsay, Esq, 
tical Adviser, George 
Solicitor, Joan Rose, 18q. 


Esq., 
Esq. 


DIRECTORS, 


e Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
¢; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 


Christr. Dunkin, Esq., 


Hon. Justice McCord, 


Hon. W. 


Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY bein 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, whic 


B. Robinson, 


. Campbell, Esq., M. D 


de. 
are 


commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THe Boarp my MontrREat with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at once) 
without communicating with the parent Board, 


A party has it thus 
curring the dela; 


to which 


in his 


wer to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
ife Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 


the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction; the deliverance 


of the Board at Montreal bein 
This arrangement gives to the 


final and irrevocable. 
’ Covontat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guarante 


most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 


by Annual 


Capital, affords the 


ayments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


TaBLe I 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 





At Annual Premium. . Annual Premium. 
5 £1 143 04 £2 9s 4d 
i 18s 4d 40 2 58 6d 











Age. Annual Premium 
£4 138 0d 
60 7 Ta ld 











Po.iciEs effected under THIs TaBLE, have the benefit of participating in the 


rofits of the 


Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


Tase II 


Whole Term of Life without Participation. 





Age. Annual! Premium. 
5 £1 lls 2d 
20 1 158 1d 








—_ 
40 





Annual Premium. 
£2 5s 2d 
3 0s 0d 








Age. Annual Premium. 
50 58 3d 
60 6 14s lid 








Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure suins of fixed amount, payable at death. This 


Table is frequent! 
terms, and is we 
Dests. 


selected b 
suited to 


Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 
Bar Crepit System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 


Or, the Company will 


al premium to remain 


in 


parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
ssurances effected in connection with Loans, or to cover 


oy assurances on the following plan:—One-ruirp of the Annu- 
the hands of the Policy hoider during the subsistence of the Assur- 


ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from aNy NoRTH AMERICAN Port TO ANY EuRo- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. 


The Prospectus of the Compan 
every other information regardin 


7 


plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 
By order of the Directors. 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Ofhce, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 


nov13 6m 


containing the Rates, Conditions, &e., together with 
IFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITIES, may be obtained by ap 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, Londoa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—25,000,000 


HIS Comp 


blished b 





ty in a large 


vy © 
paid L } Pe : 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 


up Capital, 


Act of Parliament, in 1834 


, affords the most perfect securi- 


and in the great success which has attended it since its 


000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus ef 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
olicies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 











ng table:— 
. $5000 6 years—added $600. 
0 4 years—added $400. 
2 years—added $200. 
For the whole Lite. 
For seven years, ; 
Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
23 1 62 1 09 1 82 2 00 
24 1 04 1ll 1 87 210 
25 1 07 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 197 2 2 





jan8 tf 


Agent for New 


The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be at + seghenees to 


. LAND, 
York and the United States, 





dependent be 

or Reversions of all 

und 
rial 


resent paymen 
HH ate or icferred, 


such 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21sT aUuGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


or yearly premium, and 


other C 
emiums 


ry 


oard, it will be give 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 

Physicians, G, O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuURANCE UPON LIVEs, and transact any business 
on the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 

kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered 

Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the 


ompanies, the Directors of this 
in the Province at a rate of com- 


interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
uction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
ssurers to exercise coutrol ever the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 
Assurances can be effected witx or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half year! pe gion instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the cr 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


n for one half of the first seven 














Age. With | Without | Half Credit, | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits rofits. ° Profits. rofits. eerecsscece 
15 1131 16 5 40 362 214 8 2176 
20 1174 19 12 45 $171 3 40 3 74 
25 229 1147 50 4131 $8171 414 
30 298 2 02 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 60 7 10 10 6 911 6 13 2 





obtained of the 





Woodstock... 


dec 16 


Secretary 
Agents and Medical Offi 







-+eee Robert M. Boucher.... 


ck.... 
sseeeeceeesees William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford.. 


seeee-+ George Scott eeee 
+eeeee Frederick A, Wilson.... 
+++e+ David Buchan..... ecccce © eee 
+» Malcolm Cameron..........+. 
+++» Welchand Davies....... 


James Cameron...... 


Lachlan Bell.......+++++ 
- Edmund Bradburne.... 


By order of the Boar 


share in three- 


d 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 


The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offerin 
Canada, while the assured with participation w 6 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
or from any of the local agents. 
cers already appointed. 


sooee William Muirhead.........ccccsecccccesevsvess 


to assure in 
urths of the whole profit of 















Dr. James Hamilton. 
Dr. Alexander Anderson.. 
Dr. S. C. Sewell......... 


‘Dr. George Herri 


amilton. 





< 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS 
TISH AND NO) r 
TH Tish RTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 














and betw: New erpool, calling at Halifax 
and receive Mails and Pebeneut on ia peaiee . ” and 
Captains. 
America, .......+ssse0se++s0e+++0, H. E. Judkins | Hibernia. * N. 
ener oncacaceboees sooo aoe Prisanie. TW. Cc 
poh esienereteasshsddevetesdiedthsseiee aledoni Ji 

Camada.........cesseeseseeesseceeeeesW, Douglass | Cambria... Win Hee! 

Acadin S Begye seeeseeeesWm H 

ese vessels carry a clear white ligh — 
R4, y ghtat their masthead. green on starboard side—red eg 
Captains. 

Hibernia.........+.+++++++.N. Shamnon,....... From New Y 
Europa........+++ . E.G. heansine' eee “ Boston, Wednentae ay Ate 
America . C. H. E. Judkins. e New York, Wednesday, Au 16. 
Acadia. JS. BtONe,.cccccsce ° « Boston, Wednesday, Au % 
Cambria W. Harrison..... oe es New York, W ug 30 
— . Lang. eecccescevos is Boston, Wednesday, Se >t, 6th 

Pace © iggy sits , o RYO... cccceee e New York, Wednesday Sept. 13. 

reight wi charged on specie b: 

yo te! at ~~ 4. pete Dagens an amount for personal expenses. 

All Letters ewspapers must pass through the Post OFFice. 

af ae or passage, apply to : E. CUNARD, Jr. 


38 Broadway. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


he Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following orde 





New York and Liverpool 
Lith, 16th, 21st and 6th of evere 


r, Viz— 





















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World,....... Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6] Aug 21.... PL 
John R. Skiddy..... Luce......++...+2- “Moceseastiicisc cae got Setoned | 
PIRONB. 6 .6.00506000c ROMMcesccccccccs Bocccces fe. Jan May 1 
Hottinguer.........-Bursley........000.2lececeees 4 i . lt 
Roscius, .......0000. MOOTE.....000-e00% sas Bicbecx 
Isaae Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1 oe 
Ashburton.......... Howland...........-B.seeee0s mpeg | 
Wont Folat......+»+aAllam»eves coeee otooddDsovceces ee the 

orkshire........ af Mt chntoundeal gieintabaed | Rhone See 
Liverpool........... Blethen,.......++++ Ze. cvcece 7. gro-Junes 
Siddons.........0++5 CORD vr cc dcccccsoee BB... veces PRA, | 
Columbia ........ +» Cropper......Sept. 1 Mics ae 
Patrick Henry.......I i tacehasehana Deoksncaa dina nail 
Waterloo.......+.06+ BEM. kavocssies b66 Bee ddsovs eee, 
New York........ eS ee 1....July 1 
Queen of the W..... Hallett............+ ZL eseveee Sane f 
Sheridan........ cosh 000s6éccces  REPTE ay 
Montezuma.......... Lowber...... 
BEGETY OlSF. vccccceseltPMrccccosocccocces Srocctcce 
Richard Alsop.. 
Cambridge Foeve 
Constitution . errr 
Garrick.... . +26... 
Oxford. .-Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1... 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores ot the best kind. Pune. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool..................B100 
“ sinus Ontesd We to Hew f O 
ents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, C 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. M HALL, Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard give and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 

CHA BOWMAN & CO Eiepon 

, & CO., Live 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, { 

E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, ldverponl, ottinguer and Constitution. 


HULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & 6O.,N” Y. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 


ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th SY 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and [6th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, 8S. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold * &, “ 2, “ 24) July 18, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 * & - Bere 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey * & “ 24, “ MM] Aug.13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 -@, ie “2 
arg. Kvans E. G. Tinker die % “ma * Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8{| “ 28, “ 28, ‘ 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “ aA, * & “ 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 1s 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best denctt - 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ao will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre onthe 16th, and New York on 
the 1st of each month, as follows:— 










New York. Havre, 
ST. DENIS, Ist January -- (16th February, 
Howe, master, } Ist May...... os } 16th June, 
Ist Septembe -. (16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ist February léth March, 
Everleigh, master. ; ist June... 16th July, 
ist October l6th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March.. § 16th April, 
Conn, master. ; Lot Jalyieccccce -. ¢ 16th August, 
lst November.......... n 16th December, 
ONEIDA, BOE ADT, oc coccosceccces 16th May, 
Funck, master, ; lst August..........06. 16th September, 
lst December.......... 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 witi.out wines or liquors, 


Goods sent to the subscrivers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
incur BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street, 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
et ae is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 





ainful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
ealthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
deficient, we can fully i Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 


tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 


MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
om as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machinein use, It is ex- 
ceedin ly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient tor the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTive AND PERMANENT SUC- 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or clironic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepay, > 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf- 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and al! similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland simple 
directions for iis use and application in the various diseases in which itis recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ag is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

ll Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in nc™erous diseases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu »ower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British *rovinces and West 
Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and caré+ 
fully fulfilled. jan 15 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, acle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders; 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to’ the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws {of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott, 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov 4& 
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my 6—6 mos. 


The house will be constant! 


THE BEN FRANELIN. 


O 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber res 


} the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be apar 
ce. 
Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most 
otttined atthe “Ben FRANKLIN.” waahine eich ese ton 
N. B.—The House will iavariably be closed on Sundays.” 
novl3s—u 


tfully informs his friends and 


ublic of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himself he has a numerous and highly 
le acquaintance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a 
proved manner. His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar in 
character to the best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, 
strict attention to his business, to give satisfaction to his customers. 
supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in this 


and hopes, by 


to do them jus- 


can always be 


THOMAS MORGAN. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. hes 


One square of ten lines, one insertion............+sseeeeeseeeee $1 00 
‘ “ “ 


One ‘ $0: POOR oncceutcinicctesesceecss: 1 OD 
One “ “« “ three SE eer Seecencsneagecscs - 2: 
“ “ “ MG Ratko veircncascntscousdisedesa ae 
“ “ “ Oe TC EN. 0s nos ne da acans naanedee - 700 
“ “ “ WF “Se EL Vaan cncnetoctscale oe6benece Se 
“ “ “ “one year. 20 00 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





